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Editorial 


THE BusINEss SIDE OF THE CLASSICAL ASSOCIATION 
OF THE MippLE WEsT AND SouTH 


Inasmuch as the fiscal year of the Association ends August 31, 
it is impossible for the Treasurer to present a complete annual 
report for the current year at the time of the annual meeting in 
April. It has therefore become the custom to use the editorial 
pages of an autumn issue of the JouRNAL for this purpose. Ac- 
cordingly the Treasurer’s report for the fiscal year ending August 
31, 1928, is printed on the following page. 

It will be seen that the receipts for the year exceeded the dis- 
bursements by $620.86 and that cash and bonds on hand at the 
beginning of the year 1928-1929 amounted to $5,013.26 as against 
$4,392.40 on hand at the beginning of the year 1927-1928. It 
should be explained that Liberty bonds with a par value of 
$1400.00 matured during the year and that the Treasurer on the 
authority of the Executive Committee invested $1,500.00 in 
guaranteed real estate bonds. 

A comparison of the present report with the report for 1926- 
1927 shows a decrease of $302.35 in the amount received from 
membership dues and member’s subscriptions, which is and must 
continue to be the chief source of income for the Association. 
The income from annual subscriptions to the JouRNAL outside 
the membership of our Association or of affiliated Associations 
increased about $50.00 over that of the preceding fiscal year. 
The advertising section yielded a net income of $434.42, nearly 
10% more than for the preceding year. 
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TREASURER’S REPORT 
For the Fiscal Year Ending August 31, 1928 


ge 


Receipts 
CasH AND Bonps oN HaAnp SEPTEMBER 1, 1927 
Cash in Bank (Commercial Account) . : . $2,042.40 
Liberty Bonds (par value) . ; ‘ ; ‘ 2,350.00 $4,392.40 





REcEIPTS FOR PERIOD 
Members’ Dues and Members’ 


a =a, oa —_ 


Subscriptions to CLAssicaL JOURNAL ‘ : 6,028.93 
Annual Subscriptions to CLassicaAL JoURNAL . 2,589.77 
Members’ Subscription to Classical Philology ; 526.84 
Student Subscriptions . : 95.92 
Classical Association of the Atlantic States ‘ 353.75 \ 
Classical Association of the New England States 540.50 
Classical Association of the Pacific States . ‘ 182.50 
Reprints . ‘ ; , . . : ; 11.25 | 
Interest from Bonds ‘ . . 108.00 
Sale of Journats from Stock on Hand ' : 96.87 
Advertising : 

1926-1927 accounts. : ‘ $ 300.00 

1927-1928 accounts . . . 1,000.00 1,300.00 [ 
Addressograph Service . ; ' ; / , 11.25 

Total Receipts 3 : z ‘ . P $11,845.58 

Total to be accounted for ; “ ; ; ‘ . $16,237.98 ( 

Disbursements ! 
Printing of CrassicaL JOURNAL 
Reading Matter . . . . «. =. = « ~ 6,249,22 , 
Advertising Pages . ; ; : : , e 651.29 | 
Cover Pages . ’ ; : : ’ ; : 56.25 6,956.76 
Expenses of Secretary-Treasurer’s Office 

Clerical Service . . «© «© « «~~ «~~ 2,179.20 } 
Postage . ; ‘ j : ; ; ‘ ‘ 370.14 [ 
Office Equipment . . : . ‘ , . 98.13 : 
Printing . . , ; 112.75 | 
Auditing ‘Toumnmes'e s Ausmmeae ’26- 97 ; ; ; 28.00 
Office Supplies ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ : . 82.87 
Insurance and Bond Pustem ; P , ‘ 16.95 


Sundries . : ; , ; ‘ F ; ‘ 46.12 2,934.16 
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To University of Chicago Press for 


Classical Philology . ; , ; ‘ ‘ . $ 526.84 
Expenses of Editors’ Office . ‘ 113.85 
Expenses of Vice-Presidents (Meuershie Companion) 381.17 
Expenses of Twenty-Fourth Annual Meetings . ‘ 267.06 
Purchase of Old JourNaLs . : ; : ‘ P 44.88 


Total Disbursements $11,224.72 


CasH AND Bonps oN HAND Avcust 3i, "1928 


Liberty Bonds (par value) . : ‘ ‘ . $ 950.00 
Real Estate Bonds (par value) . ; , ; 1,500.00 
Cash in Bank (Commercial Account) ‘ : 2,563.26 5,013.26 





$16,237.98 


Total accounted for 


SECRETARY'S REPORT 


The following report on membership in the Association and on sub- 
scriptions to the CLAssICAL JOURNAL was presented at the twenty-fourth 
annual meeting of the Association held at Nashville, April 5, 6, and 7, 
1928, and is as of March 31, 1928. Table I shows by states the total num- 
ber of members in the Classical Association of the Middle West and 
South, and also the number of student subscribers, annual subscribers, 
gift copies to seniors, and subscribers to Classical Philology. Tables II 
and III show the total number of members in the Classical Associations 
of New England and of the Pacific States respectively and the number 
of annual subscribers in these territories. Table 1V shows the number of 
members of the Classical Association of the Atlantic States who are 
subscribers to the CLAssicAL JouRNAL and also the number of annual 
subscribers within that territory. Table V is a summary showing the total 
circulation of the Journat for April, 1928. 

The report shows a net decrease of 322 members in the Classical 
Association of the Middle West and South, a net decrease of 10 members 
in the Classical Association of New England, a net decrease of 26 mem- 
bers in the Classical Association of the Pacific States, and a net in- 
crease in the number of members of the Classical Association of the 
Atlantic States subscribing to the CriasstcaL JourRNAL through their 
Secretary. There was a net decrease of 45 in the number of regular 
annual subscribers outside the membership of the four Classical Associa- 
tions and an increase of 24 in the number of student subscriptions at 
the reduced rate of $1.25 per year. There was an increase of 167 in the 
number of college seniors who received gift copies of the April, May, 


and June numbers of the JouURNAL. 
One item which does not appear in the report but which helps to ex- 
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plain the net loss in membership in the Classical Association of the 
Middle West and South is the fact that 662 members were dropped from 
the list during the year because their “dues remained unpaid for a period 


of one year,” or because they had “moved and left no address.” 


TasLe I. THe CLassicat ASSOCIATION OF THE MIDDLE WEsT AND SouTtTH 


March 31, 1928 


Free 
Paid Cop. 
Stu. Ann’l to 
Memb. Sub. Sub. Srs. 
Alabama 35 12 11 
Arkansas 39 5 
Colorado 68 12 16 4 
Florida 42 10 15 
Georgia 48 1 12 
Illinois 382 5 81 12 
Indiana 300 1 47 58 
Iowa 174 2 22 25 
Kansas 147 26 610 
Kentucky 83 13 4 
Louisiana 36 5 12 4 
Michigan 274 48 39 
Minnesota 89 21 36 
Mississippi 55 2 18 10 
Missouri 139 24 17 
Nebraska 119 18 10 
New Mexico 10 1 
North Carolina 68 4 23 22 
North Dakota 26 1 7 
Ohio 400 54 25 
Oklahoma 73 2 20 4 
South Carolina 54 14 14 
South Dakota 42 14 1 
Tennessee 74 #1 «18 «22 
Texas 136 6 44 #15 
Utah 12 2 
Virginia 98 18 33 
West Virginia 31 9 1 
Wisconsin 138 29 36 6 
Wyoming | s 
Ontario 54 12 
Foreign 35 


Out of Ter. 58 


3315 73 686 405 


Teal C.F. 


58 
44 
100 
67 
61 
480 
406 
223 
183 
100 
57 
361 
146 
85 
180 
147 
11 
117 
34 
479 
99 
82 
57 
115 
201 
14 
149 
41 
209 
14 
66 
35 
58 
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Memb. Sub. Sub. Srs. 


40 
38 
67 
43 
49 
402 
402 
159 
148 
76 
33 
302 
89 
57 
157 
125 
11 
71 
26 
425 
77 
46 
72 
86 
182 
14 
91 
39 
150 
12 
51 
9 
88 


Paid 


March 31, 1927 


Free 
Cop. 


Stu. Ann’l to 


14 


13 


21 


9 

6 
14 

8 
13 
71 
56 
13 
28 
14 

9 
51 
24 
19 
30 
24 

2 
21 

4 
66 
18 
17 
15 
20 
50 

1 
13 

7 
37 

3 
12 
41 
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1 
11 
3 
17 
ra 
34 
9 
6 
4 
29 
21 
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4469 180 3637 49 716 238 


om C.F. 
54 
44 
96 
62 
65 

490 
481 
206 
185 
96 
46 
383 
134 
80 
187 
150 
13 
109 
38 
505 
103 
78 
89 
112 
237 
15 
106 
47 
209 
15 
63 
50 
92 
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TasBleE II. Tue Ciassicat, ASSOCIATION OF NEW ENGLAND 


March 31, 1928 


Memb. 

Subs. 
Connecticut 80 
Maine 25 
Massachusetts 241 
New Hampshire 18 
Rhode Island 18 
Vermont 11 
Out of Territory 16 

409 


TasB.LeE III. THe Crasstcat ASSOCIATION OF THE PaciFic STATES 


Ann’l 
Subs. 


10 


| 


“I 
Ww 


March 31, 1928 


Memb. 
Subs. 
Arizona 2 
California 95 
Idaho 2 
Montana 7 
Nevada 
Oregon 16 
Washington 22 
Out of Territory 1 
145 


TasLE IV. THe CLAssIcAL ASSOCIATION OF THE ATLANTIC STATES 


Ann’l 
Subs. 


7 
4 


coo ult 


io) 


81 


March 31, 1928 


Memb. 

Subs. 
Delaware 4 
District of Columbia 24 
Maryland 29 
New Jersey 52 
New York 190 
Pennsylvania 186 
Out of Territory 2 

487 


Ann’l 
Subs. 


2 
7 
18 
24 
67 
78 


196 


Total 
Subs. 


90 
34 
275 
30 
22 
15 
16 





482 





Total 
Subs. 
6 

31 
47 
76 
257 
264 
2 


683 


March 31, 1927 
Memb. Ann’! 


Subs. Subs. 
85 10 
25 8 

242 28 
23 7 
21 + 
11 5 
12 

419 62 


March 31, 1927 
Memb. Ann’ 





Subs. Subs. 
1 8 
118 38 
1 9 
5 8 
1 
21 8 
23 8 
1 
171 79 


March 31, 1927 


Memb. Ann’l 

Subs. Subs. 
5 2 
20 7 
29 2 
50 26 
176 81 
177 86 

2 

459 224 


165 


Total 
Subs. 
95 
33 
270 
30 
25 
16 

12 


481 


Total 
Subs. 


9 
156 
10 
13 
1 
29 
31 
1 


250 


Total 
Subs. 


27 
51 
76 
257 
263 


683 
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TABLE V. SUMMARY OF SUBSCRIBERS TO CLASSICAL JOURNAL 


Members of Middle West & South 
Members of Other Associations 
Annual Subscribers ‘ , 
Paid Student Subscriptions ‘ ‘ 
Gifts to Seniors (April, May, June) 


Total circulation of April JourNaAL 


3315 
1041 
1036 
73 
405 


-_—_ 


5870 


March 31, 1928 March 31, 1927 


3637 
1049 
1081 
49 
238 


6054 












































WILLIAM GARDNER HALE 
Fesruary 9, 1849-JunE 23, 1928 


By G. L. HENpRICKSON 
Yale University 


William Gardner Hale was born of a New England family, 
resident in Savannah, on Feb. 9, 1849. His earlier training he 
received at Phillips Exeter Academy, from which he went up to 
Harvard, where he was graduated in 1870. Here he remained as 
student and tutor until 1880, with the exception of one year, 1876- 
77, which was passed at the Universities of Leipzig and Goet- 
tingen. In 1880 he was called to Cornell as successor to Tracy 
Peck (who returned in that year to his alma mater Yale). In 
1892 he joined the brilliant group of scholars whom President 
Harper had brought together to constitute the new University of 
Chicago. He retired in 1920, and from that time made his res- 
idence in Stamford, Conn., where he died on June 23 of this year. 

For a long period Hale enjoyed a position of acknowledged 
pre-eminence among American Latinists, a rank which was ac- 
corded him not only by the problems and ideas which he advanced 
and championed as teacher and scholar, but also in no small part 
by the force and distinction of his personality. If in the later years 
of his life he participated less actively in the current questions of 
our guild it is to be explained by his silent absorption in the 
Herculean task of tracing the history of the text of Catullus and 
by the subsidence of that almost exclusive interest in grammatical 
studies which characterized American classical scholarship down 
to the beginning of the present century. In retrospect it is a some- 
what curious phenomenon that earlier classical study in America 
should have been so largely grammatical. One may explain it in 
part by the nature and limitations of college teaching, in part by 
the absence of great collections, so indispensable for historical, 
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archaeological, literary, and diplomatic studies, and in part by the 
great impulse which Sanskrit had given to the study of language. 
In the sixties and seventies Americans seem to have sought in Ger- 
many the instruction of comparative grammarians and Sanskritists, 
rather more than that of classical philologians and archaeologists. 
Through such influences common to the time and through the local 
influence of such teachers as Lane and Goodwin (not to mention 
so stimulating a contemporary as Greenough), Hale turned his at- 
tention naturally to grammatical studies. There was not then, 
perhaps fortunately, the same pressure as at present upon a young 
man entering the career of college teaching to produce and get 
into print; and, so far as I can discern, Hale obtained his profes- 
sorship at Cornell without yet having published anything whatever 
in his own field. But he had not been idle, and the brilliant pro- 
ductivity of his middle period at Cornell revealed a mind that 
had been observing, collecting, and digesting for a long time. 

My first acquaintance with his work came in my own earliest 
years of teaching (1889-91) when Messrs. Ginn and Co., with 
solicitude for the young teacher, characteristic of the intelligent 
publisher, placed in my hands the brilliant pamphlet on The Art 
of Reading Latin, which must, I think, have appeared in 1886 or 
’°87. That Latin was to be read, like any modern language, in the 
order of the words as they present themselves was not of course 
a new idea. But the practical teaching of Latin had suffered so 
long from the venerable doctrine of “first find your subject, then 
the main verb, etc.” that pupils so trained and teachers so training 
were hard to convince that a Latin sentence could be approached 
in any other way. With great charm of presentation and with 
characteristic skill in illustration, Hale pointed out how easily and 
naturally pupils could be trained from the beginning to draw in- 
ferences from each successive word as to that which must reason- 
ably follow. Thus from the very first lessons there was developed 
a feeling for Latin word order and an appreciation of its signif- 
icance for emphasis and stylistic color, which removed it abso- 
lutely from the old jig-saw puzzle attack of current instruction. 
I still find the pamphlet very useful not only for more ambitious 
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undergraduates but also for graduates and prospective teachers. 
It was translated into French by an appreciative Belgian scholar, 
but in our own country it was for many years quite inaccessible. 
Now fortunately, and I venture to think in part at my urging, it 
is again to be had through the publishers of the Latin Grammar. 
I commend it most earnestly to the consideration of teachers who 
may not yet have worked out a satisfactory method of their own 
for attaining the same ends. 

It was always characteristic of Hale that what he believed or 
had arrived at through the paths of scholarship he wished to see 
put into practice. Admirable as was the impulse, yet it was in some 
respects a defect, and a deterrent to the accomplishment of the 
things for which he was best fitted. It entailed not only great 
sacrifices of time, but it exposed him needlessly to contact with 
practical applications to which he was not always well adapted. 
It was this trait which led him to conduct classes in the University 
High School and which involved him in endless committee work 
of investigation and reform, as for example the Joint Committee 
on Grammatical Nomenclature, of which he was the life for a 
dozen years, the Classical Investigation, the Committees on the 
Schools at Rome and Athens, to name only a few. Whatever he 
did he plunged into with complete absorption, whether it was 
a problem of scholarly investigation or a local question of Univer- 
sity polity. It resulted inevitably in his trying to drive too many 
horses abreast, and not a few of them slipped the rein. Thus 
“Syllabification in Roman Speech” (Harvard Studies, 1896) is 
designated as a prolusio to a fuller treatment, for which I know 
that he had made large collections. Similarly the Proceedings of 
the American Philological Association for 1895 contain a few 
pages of report on studies of “Verse Ictus and Word Accent in 
Latin Poetry.” They give a very meager account of extensive 
studies, but remain nevertheless sound and useful observations in 
a discussion which has wasted much good paper since that time. 

But to revert to Hale’s work at Cornell. In 1887-8 appeared 
his “Cwm-Constructions,” the first part of which was devoted to 
criticism of current theories (such as “absolute and relative time,” 
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which I recall as a bugbear of my own first Latin), the second part 
to a recognition of these constructions as parallel to constructions 
introduced by qui. The bald statement of the matter conveys little 
idea of the range of treatment, and I regret that I am too little in 
touch with recent grammatical studies to know what contem- 
porary grammar thinks of his results. In any case it was a whole- 
some sweeping away of much accumulated rubbish, and I recall 
well the impression it made as an investigation of extraordinary 
penetration, lucidity, and beauty of illustration. It had an enor- 
mous success and established Hale’s position in the front rank 
of syntactical investigators of his time. It was a brilliant example 
of the new “psychological” syntax, as opposed to the older 
“logical” or “metaphysical.” It was translated into German under 
the patronage of Delbrueck, who furnished an introductory com- 
ment. 

In this connection reference should be made to a later paper, 
presented at the Philological Congress in St. Louis (published in 
the third volume of the proceedings, 1906), entitled “A Century 
of Metaphysical Syntax.”’ The paper is full of interest and signi- 
ficant of the position which he held. The title indicates what he 
condemned in older syntax and hints at his own position, which 
he calls “‘psychological.’’ But “psychological”? has in turn come 
to embrace the whims of a time or of an individual, and it was 
not to be expected that the first steps in this direction should show 
whither the path would lead. Hale never made complete transition 
from older types of theory to the simple observation of usage 
and its description, which is, if I understand aright, the posi- 
tion of more recent syntactical study. He was still too much 
involved in the reign of law, in the connection between form and 
function, in classification and nomenclature. He had helped in 
abolishing the abstract categories of thought, but he was still 
entangled in another antecedent abstraction, the idea of Grund- 
begriff and of Indo-European origins. However loathly one may 
see fair edifices overturned, special syntax like that of Latin 
threatens to step down from its nineteenth century throne and to 
take a humbler seat, beside forms, almost as a branch of lexico- 


graphy. 
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After the “Cum-Constructions” and the two important papers 
on the “Sequence of Tenses” (AJP 1888), Hale entertained the 
plan of writing a more comprehensive study of Latin syntax, 
similar in range to Goodwin’s Moods and Tenses (the comparison 
is my own, not Hale’s). The exact title of the projected work I 
do not recall, if indeed I ever knew. In the summer of 1895 some 
two hundred pages of this work were in type, but its completion 
was interrupted by the year in Italy of 1895-6, and it seems never 
to have been resumed. The year in Rome was memorable not only 
for the successful establishment of the School of Classical Studies 
in the historic and beautiful Villa Aurora, but also for the dis- 
covery in the Vatican Library of a manuscript of Catullus, long 
misplaced and so effectively lost, which proved to be the starting- 
point of much of the work of the latter part of his life. Hale ac- 
corded to this codex (which he christened 2) a place side by side 
with O (Oxford) and G (Paris) as a source for the reconstruc- 
tion of the Verona archetype, and he attached to it an added signi- 
ficance as the principal source from which the lesser manuscripts 
of Catullus had been derived. It was his intention to publish “a 
continuous restored text of the lost ’eronensis with the readings 
of O, G, and R below” (Classical Philology, II [1908], 243). 
These three he believed would furnish all that we are justified in 
accepting as genuine in the manuscript tradition. Upon this work, 
for the completion of which — with characteristic recklessness of 
time — he believed it necessary to make collations of all extant 
manuscripts of Catullus, he was still engaged at the time of his 
death. Judgment upon this work must await the verdict of some 
one competent to survey the whole, and should not be prejudiced 
by impatient utterances, based upon imperfect knowledge. It is to 
be hoped that those who shared with Hale the labor of search and 
collation may be able to give some report of these studies. 

I have not referred to Hale’s textbooks, his Latin Grammar (in 
collaboration with Professor Buck) and his First Latin Book, 
in both of which he aimed to embody in practical form the results 
of his years of syntactical study. As has already been said he al- 
ways kept in close touch with the practical business of teaching, 
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and these books may convey some idea of his actual methods. But 
no book can reproduce the lively stimulating atmosphere of such 
practical exercises as he conducted in his large and greatly prized 
“Teacher’s Training Course.” I recall visiting it for several days 
in the spring or summer of 1895, and the skill and tact with which 
the various topics were presented made upon me an impression 
which is still vivid. The number of teachers of Latin who passed 
through his training must have been very large, and it may be 
doubted whether any other classical scholar of our country ever 
exercised a direct influence upon so many. 

Hale was a man of distinguished bearing, and all those who 
were present at the meeting of the Philological Association in 
New Haven in 1922 will recall the fine vigorous figure which 
he presented as a man of nearly seventy-four, whose age you could 
not easily have conjectured. His manner was courteous and 
winning, kindly and sympathetic towards his students, demanding 
but without severity. He was perhaps too much preoccupied with 
his own studies and interests to enter deeply into problems that 
did not cross his own. With too many irons in the fire he dreaded 
interruption, and I fear that he allowed students’ papers to lie on 
his table unexamined somewhat unreasonably. But let that one 
among us who is guiltless cast the first stone. In the organization 
of the departments at Chicago, Hale was our chief (“head profes- 
sor” in the earlier days); but toward Abbott, my beloved col- 
league, and myself he exercised his authority with such mildness 
of rule that we were never conscious of a status differing from his 
own. We were a committee of three; and the majority vote car- 
ried, even if, as not infrequently happened, Hale himself was the 
minority of one. 

As my friends and colleagues know, I am neither a grammarian 
nor a paleographer ; and I am conscious of my inability to judge 
adequately the work of a man whose lines of study crossed my 
own at only a few points. We were, however, congenial com- 
panions, and, so far as a considerable difference of age permitted 
it, intimate. In American university life — perhaps in modern life 
generally — we tend too easily to pass over the loss of friends and 
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colleagues to the ever pressing order of the day: aetas incuriosa 
suorum! We could learn a lesson from the pains-taking habit of 
Germany toward the memory of its more distinguished scholars. 
Because the number of those surviving who were sympathetically 
associated with Hale is small, I have at the editors’ request ven- 
tured to make these jottings of memories and impressions, in 
order to recall in some slight way his name and work to a younger 
generation which knew him not. 








A STUDY IN LATIN PROGNOSIS? 


By Jacos S. ORLEANS 
New York State Department of Education, Albany, N. Y. 
and MICHAEL SOLOMON 
De Witt Clinton High School, New York City 


With the extremely large increase in high-school enrollment 
during the past decade has appeared an increase in the percentage 
of pupils who have serious difficulty in handling the high-school 
curriculum. In many places this increase has been taken care of 
by modifying the plan of courses required of high-school students 
(1) by permitting students to take a commercial course in place 
of the academic, (2) by replacing biology, algebra, and Latin in 
the first year by general science, general mathematics, and general 
language, (3) by reducing the number of subjects that a student 
may take at one time, (4) by reducing or changing the require- 
ments for graduation, or (5) by some other similar modification. 
In the smaller communities facilities are not often present for 
modifying the traditional course. As a result the percentage of 
failures in high-school subjects has increased, until the waste due 
to such failures is alarming. It is estimated that at least thirty 
per cent of the pupils starting Latin in New York State do not 
finish the first year’s work satisfactorily — either they drop out 
or fail. In several of the New York City High Schools approx- 
imately twenty per cent fail in the first semester. A recent survey 
of Latin in New York State * showed that many pupils were able 
to master very little Latin during a period of a half year or even 

1 The authors are indebted to Harold G. Thompson, Supervisor of Ancient 
Languages, of the New York State Department of Education, for criticism of 
this paper and for suggestions that have improved it. 

2J. S. Orleans, and H. G. Thompson, “A Survey of Achievement in First 


Half Year Latin in New York State,” Albany, N. Y. Univ. of the State of 
New York Bulletin, No. 892 (1927). 
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a year. This result is certainly true not of Latin alone but of most 
of the more difficult high-school subjects. 

It should be expected that a subject like Latin, following the 
customary syllabus, which is suitable for only the brighter pupils, 
should present difficulty for many students. The same condition 
holds for the other high-school subjects that maintain their status 
and content much as they were twenty years ago. The variation 
in ability, interests, and educational needs of high-school pupils 
is very great. Consequently a curriculum not differentiated to 
accord with such variation will make it difficult for the less able 
pupils to maintain themselves. 

One must admit that Latin is one of the most difficult of high- 
school subjects. Whatever efforts have been made to simplify the 
course of study have usually resulted in teaching less within a 
given time rather than in making the subject-matter easier. Sim- 
plification and a decreasing amount of subject-matter cannot go 
beyond a certain point, if a worth-while course in Latin, of the 
same general character as the one now presented, is to be retained. 
Attempts have been frequently made to measure the possibility of 
the success of pupils in high-school subjects in order to reduce 
the large percentage of failure in the first year. These attempts 
have not often been fruitful. The present investigation concerns 
this same problem but approaches it de novo. The results of this 
study may be compared with other studies in Latin prognosis.* 

If such prognostic devices could be constructed as would work 
with even a fair degree of accuracy, the saving in time, money, 
and effort would be very great. In two fields, modern language 
and mathematics, prognosis tests have already appeared.* How- 
ever, the means most commonly used to measure the chances of 
a pupil’s succeeding in the first year of high school is the group 

8 Allen, W. S., A Study in Latin Prognosis: New York City, Bureau of 
Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University (1923). Clem, O. M., 


Detailed Factors in Latin Prognosis: New York City, Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia University (1924). 

4J.S. Orleans and M. A. Luria, Orleans-Luria Modern Language Prognosis 
Test: Yonkers, N. Y., World Book Co. (1928). A. L. Rogers, Tests for 
Diagnosing Mathematical Ability: New York City, Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia University (1923). 
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test of general intelligence. The theory underlying the use of a 
general intelligence test is that, since the test measures general 
ability, it will give a fairly good measure of ability to do high- 
school work since success in high school is dependent so largely 
on intelligence. 

This contention sounds entirely reasonable. There are, however, 
several factors of the problem that need to be pointed out. First, 
the usual group test of general intelligence is constructed to cover 
a range of eight or more years of mental ability. For measuring 
the intelligence of a limited range, therefore, the difference be- 
tween steps of difficulty must be rather large, resulting in coarse 
measurement, which interferes materially with the accuracy of any 
prediction. Second, general intelligence, although a useful con- 
cept in many ways, must be considered as some sort of a com- 
posite of many specific abilities and therefore cannot adequately 
predict specific abilities. Third, the intelligence test disregards 
several important factors in school success such as mastery of cer- 
tain skill and information prerequisite to success in high-school 
work, the pupil’s habits, his interests and ambitions, his environ- 
mental influences, etc. 

The general intelligence test, tests of verbal analogies, free 
association, and the like, commonly used to foretell success in 
Latin, are open to another criticism in their use for Latin prog- 
nosis. They do not measure directly any of the processes that are 
used or at least needed in the study of Latin, though they may 
measure similar processes. It seems strange that for this very 
reason the aims of the study of Latin have been criticized. 
There is no more transfer in the use of a general intelligence test 
for Latin prognosis than there is in the study of Latin to develop 
general mental functions. 


5 Statistically, this condition may be explained as follows: Prediction in 
education is ordinarily given as a correlation between the initial measures and 
measures in the trait predicted. The greater the variation between the pupils, 
the more chance is there of a closer relation t.e. of a more accurate prediction. 
The coarser the measurement, the less will be the variation in the group and 
hence the less accurate the prediction. The finer the measurement, the greater 
the variation and therefore the more accurate the measures and the prediction. 
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FACTORS IN PROGNOSIS 


Before attempting to construct and use a prognostic instrument 
or device of some sort for Latin, it is advisable to analyze success 
in high-school Latin in order to determine the nature, content, 
and scope of such a device. The following five factors are sug- 
gested as being those upon which success in high-school Latin 
depends most: (1) the pupil’s possession of specific abilities 
necessary for the mastery of Latin, (2) the pupil’s knowledge of 
certain information that is necessary for learning Latin by the 
methods now in common use and his skill in applying such in- 
formation, (3) the extent to which the pupil has developed cer- 
tain desirable school habits, such as regularity of homework, at- 
tentiveness in the classroom, originality, initiative, honesty, per- 
severance, etc., (4) environmental conditions outside of the class- 
room that influence a pupil’s success in schoolwork, such, for 
example, as number of children in the family, home facilities for 
study, number of hours a day spent in remunerative work, home 
incentive to school success, adjustment to home life, to friends, 
and to school in general, etc., and (5) phases of general intelli- 
gence, not included in the above items, that in some way influence 
success in high-school Latin and that might be measured by a 
test of general intelligence. 

In order to predict accurately the chances of a pupil’s success 
in studying high-school Latin it is necessary to determine the 
influence of each of the above mentioned factors. To the extent 
to which any of these has an influence on the pupil’s success and 
cannot be measured, the diagnosis or prophecy will lack precision. 
Undoubtedly the first factor mentioned is the most important one. 
It refers to the actual processes in studying Latin with Latin con- 
tent, not merely something similar. The second factor refers, in 
the case of Latin, to the knowledge of terminology and forms of 
English grammar and the ability to analyze and use this knowl- 
edge. Where pupils lack this information and skill the Latin 
teacher must overcome it by teaching elementary-school grammar 
to the class. Although this factor may thereby be to some extent 
accounted for, still the pupil who has learned his English gram- 
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mar before starting the study of Latin has a much greater chance 
to succeed. 

The third factor is a much more potent one than is usually 
realized. There are pupils somewhat, if only slightly, below 
average in intelligence who have succeeded in graduating from 
high school. Other pupils appreciably above average in intelligence 
have serious difficulty in coping with high-school work and may 
drop out after a year or two. The reason is almost certainly to be 
found largely in the pupils’ habits related to school work and 
their ambitions and ideals. Data will be presented below indicative 
of the importance of this factor. 

The factor of environmental influences is one that can hardly 
be measured. It can be taken into account once it is known. For 
instance, a particular pupil may be advised against taking more 
than three subjects a term because of the number of hours he 
spends outside of school working to support himself. Or a pupil 
may be allowed to change to some other subject because of in- 
compatibility with the teacher. Often the environmental influ- 
ences come to the surface only when it is found that the pupil is 
making a failure of school life and his case is studied intensively. 
As a part of this study of prognosis this factor must be disre- 
garded. 

The reference to general intelligence above is stated in a man- 
ner that throws doubt upon the use of a group test of general 
intelligence for prognostic purposes in Latin. This doubt is justi- 
fied by available data. In some respects the mental functions in 
intelligence tests are similar to the processes involved in learning 
Latin. To the extent to which the similarity exists will there be 
some predictive value from the use of a group test of general in- 
telligence. But the available data indicate that this predictive value 
is slight. The data are presented below. 

The procedure planned in this study was to devise some means 
of measuring each of the five factors mentioned and then to 
evaluate each of the methods. As already explained the influence 
of environmental conditions could not be measured adequately 
without an unusual amount of labor and was therefore disre- 
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garded. The factor of knowledge of English grammar was treated 
only incidentally. The information that was available concerning 
this factor did not cover the parts of English grammar that are 
needed for the study of Latin. Therefore no data are given on 
this point. 

Tue Procnosis TEsT 


In the study of first-year Latin the pupil must succeed in three 
respecis: (1) vocabulary, (2) appreciation of the meaning of in- 
flection, learning the inflections and being able to use them, and 
(3) the syntax. Each of these has several aspects. For instance, 
vocabulary covers the ability to memorize a list of words and their 
meanings, the ability to learn meanings of words incidental to 
such other work as translation, understanding and use of deriva- 
tion, etc. In order to measure ability to learn Latin it was decided 
to construct a test for each aspect of beginning Latin. In all some 
twelve tests were constructed, and after preliminary trial nine 
were retained subject to some revision. These tests may be de- 
scribed briefly as follows: 


1. Derivation — Ten Latin words with their meanings, the pupil to write 
three English words derived from each. 

2. Appreciation of Inflection— A short lesson on the first and second 
declensions nominative, masculine and feminine, singular and plural, 
with isolated words. A test on this lesson. 

3. Appreciation of Inflection — A short lesson on the nominative and ac- 
cusative singular, first declension, in sentences. A test on this lesson 
consisting of translation from Latin into English. 

4. Learning and Use of Inflection— A short lesson on the nominative 
and accusative singular, first declension, in sentences. A test on this 
lesson consisting of translation from English into Latin. 

5. Appreciation of Inflection—A short lesson on the first declension, 
nominative singular and plural, and third person, singular and plural, 
verb endings. A test on this lesson consisting of translation of sen- 


tences from Latin into English. 

6. Learning and Use of Inflection (involving some syntax) —A short 
lesson on nominative and accusative, first declension, singular and 
plural, and the third person, singular and plural, of the verb. Also the 
agreement of verb with subject. A test on this lesson consisting of 
translation of sentences from English into Latin. 
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7. Syntax —A short lesson on the difference between ad with the ac- 
cusative to express “motion toward” and the dative of the indirect 
object. A test on this lesson consisting of translation of sentences from 
English into Latin. 

8. Vocabulary — A list of ten words which the pupil is given four min- 
utes to memorize before beginning Test 1. Of these, the pupil is asked 
to recall the English meanings of six Latin words and the Latin mean- 
ings of four English words. 

9. Vocabulary — A list of twelve words taken from those used in Tests 
1-7 in order to test the pupil’s incidental memory of vocabulary — 
seven Latin words to give the English meanings, and five English 
words to give the Latin meanings. 

As an illustration, a part of the lesson for Test 2 and part of 
the test are presented : 


LESSON ® 
A boy who graduates from a school is called an alumnus of that 
school. Several boys who graduate from school are a/umni of that school. 
PD Wcitccivicschintinncnsii Gender. ALUMNUS AS.......0ccscccoceseressseees number. 
SRE Cecscenicernmimnani A number. 
A girl who graduates from school is called an alumna of the school. 
Several girls who graduate from a school are alumnae of that school. 
ALUMNA iS....0..000000 ee SE ee number. 
SE Di ivitsnseincnicinsanniine renee number. 
Can you tell what the ending of the word will be if you know its 
meaning? 
Below is a test to find out how well you have learned this lesson. 
TEST 2. 


Think of what you learned in the lesson above. Write the proper word 
in each blank space. Study the lesson again if you need to. 


(a) Servus means manservant. Therefore Servi MCANS.......sceeeerseeeeeees / 
i . 

SETUGE MEANS. .......00ccorecsresseeeee = 

(b) If dominus means master, then COMini MEAMNS........ceeceerseererererees . 
The Latin word for mistress is........ alsa ; 

The Latin word for Mistresses iS......seceseessecseeseees " 

(c) A boy friend is amicus; several boy friends are called...........00+ _ 
ee , 

GMICA MEANG........0cececrereerere on 


6 The test and lesson shown here are changed slightly from the form used 
in the study reported. The changed form presented is that in which the test is 
now published. 
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This test, then, which (subject to its evaluation) may be called 
a Latin prognosis test, was given in September, 1925, in eight 
schools in New York State. The test was given to determine the 
extent to which a test, composed of sample Latin lessons stressing 
the simpler Latin processes and using Latin content, would fore- 
tell the achievement of the pupils in Latin during the first half of 
the first year. In all, over 350 pupils took the test in the eight 
schools. The test was given before the pupils started the work of 
the term. 

To evaluate the test it was necessary to compare scores on the 
test with measures of achievement in Latin. Such measures could 
not be obtained until a half-year later. For such measures it may 
be contended that teachers’ school marks are sufficient. Teachers’ 
marks, however, are very subjective; and although a pupil’s suc- 
cess or failure in school is determined by the teacher’s mark, this 
is not an accurate enough measure to be used by itself. In the 
schools in which the prognosis test was given, the pupils also 
took a Latin achievement test covering the first semester of the 
work. This test was used in a survey of first half-year Latin 
achievement in New York State in January, 1926.’ The test was 
based on the New York State syllabus for first half-year Latin 
and was quite comprehensive, including the following :* 


Vocabulary — Latin to English with vocabulary forms 
Vocabulary — English to Latin 

English verb forms — analysis and translation 

Latin verb forms — analysis and translation 

Division into syllables and accentuation 

Latin nouns and pronouns —translation of isolated forms 
Noun and adjective declension — isolated forms 
Syntactical analysis of an English paragraph 
Derivation 

Translation — Latin to English 

Translation — English to Latin. 


7 Jacob S. Orleans, and Harold G. Thompson, “A Survey of Achievements in 
the First Half Year of Latin in New York State”: Albany, N. Y. Univer. of 
the State of New York Bulletin, No. 892 (1927). 

8 This test, in revised form, is published by the World Book Co., Yonkers, 
N. Y., as the New York Latin Achievement Test (1928). 
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A test so comprehensive and scored objectively gives a more 
precise and still not too limited measure of a pupil’s achievement. 
However, the teacher’s mark should not be entirely disregarded, 
since it covers the pupil’s work over a semester and involves a 
teacher-pupil relationship which allows for a still more compre- 
hensive measure than a test score alone can give. Therefore, as a 
measure of the pupil’s achievement in Latin, an average was 
taken of the teacher’s mark and the pupil’s score on the achieve- 
ment test, equal weight being assigned to each. This average is 
the criterion against which the validity of the prognosis test was 
measured. 

Meruop oF TREATING Data 


In treating the results, all cases were discarded for which 
records were not available for the Latin achievement test as well 
as for the prognosis test. In one of the eight schools participating 
in this project, very few of the pupils who took the prognosis 
test took the achievement test also. In one other school the total 
number of pupils who participated was entirely too small to allow 
for significant results. In the other schools the number of pupils 
taking both tests varied from 25 to 128. In one of these schools 
it was found that there had been an error in the procedure in 
giving the test in at least one of the classes and consequently the 
results were lower than for any of the others, but it will be in- 
cluded for the sake of completeness of presentation. 

The results were analyzed separately for each school. No at- 
tempt was made to carry out the analysis for all schools combined. 
This procedure is advisable for several reasons. The application 
of the results of such a test in a given school should be distinct 
from the application in any other school. The test should not be 
used for several schools in an area combined. There are differences 
between schools in pupil ability and preparation, teacher ability 
and training, home incentive toward school success, emphasis in 
the school on Latin in comparison with other subjects, general 
scholarship standards maintained by the school, etc. Although two 
pupils in different schools may be the same in ability to learn 
Latin, differences in other factors such as those mentioned may 
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produce a great difference in their achievement in Latin. The test, 
while effective in each of two schools, might seem ineffective if 
the data for the two schools were combined. 

3efore presenting the results of this part of the study, it will 
be necessary to explain the form in which the data are shown. 
The task involved is to compare the pupils’ marks on the prognosis 
test with their achievement scores in first half-year Latin (the 
achievement score being the average between the teacher’s mark 
and the score on the achievement test) and to express this com- 
parison as concisely as possible. The instrument used as a measure 
of correspondence is called the coefficient of correlation, and is 
obtainable from a mathematical formula.’ If the correspondence 
between the two sets of scores is perfect, the correlation coefficient 
is 1.00 or unity. By perfect correspondence is meant that each 
pupil is as much above or below the average in the one trait as 
in the other. If there is no correspondence at all, the correlation 
coefficient is 0.00. However, this coefficient is not a percentage. 
Thus a correlation of .50 represents much less than half as close 
correspondence as a correlation of 1.00. Not until a correlation 
of approximately .80 is obtained is the relationship measured 
thereby half as close as the relationship measured by a correlation 
of 1.00.*° In order to use one set of scores as a prediction of the 
other with a satisfactory degree of accuracy, the relationship be- 
tween the two should be close enough for the correlation coef- 
ficient to be at least .90. Even then there is possibility of an 
appreciable error in the prediction. 

THE RESULTS FOR THE ProGNosis TEsT 

Table 1 shows for each of the schools that participated in this 
study the correlation between the scores on the prognosis test and 
the criterion of Latin achievement. With the exception of one 


® There is no necessity for a detailed discussion of correlation here. The 


reader interested in pursuing this item further is referred to the following: 
Rugg, H. O., Statistical Method Applied to Education: Houghton Mifflin Co. 
(1917). Otis, A. S., Statistical Method in Educational Measurement, World 
Book Co. (1925). Garrett, Statistics in Psychology and Education: Long- 


mans Green (1926). 
10 Kelly, T. L., Statistical Method: Macmillan (1923), p. 173. 
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school that should really not be included, the correlations vary 
from .74 to .85. These correlations are based on the scores derived 
by an arbitrary method of scoring decided upon by the construc- 
tors of the test. The test, however, might have been scored in any 
one of many ways, and its value in foretelling success in Latin 
would vary with the method of scoring used. Since the purpose 
of this study is to determine how effective a test such as the one 
used may be as a prognostic instrument, a scoring procedure was 
determined that would produce the highest and at the same time 
the most accurate correlation. In this calculation what is known 

Table 1. Correlations for each of Several Schools 

between Prognosis Test Scores and Measures of 


Latin Achievement (average of teacher’s mark and 
Latin Achievement Test score), First Half-Year 











School Correlation No. of Cases 
A 54* 128 © 
B 75 80 
¢ 85 52 
D 74 32 
E 82 40 
F 81 25 











*In this school an error in procedure in giving the test undoubtedly lowered 
the correlation. 


as the “multiple correlation technique’”” was employed. Since this 
technique is long and laborious it was carried through for only 
three schools (A, B, and C). The new correlations found were 
respectively .62, .85, and .88 in place of .54, .75, and .85. If this 
same procedure had been carrried through for the other schools, 
the correlation would have increased similarly. By using this new 
scoring method it is found, therefore, that a Latin prognosis test 
similar in content and form to the classroom work in Latin, cor- 
relates with measures of Latin achievement to the extent of be- 
tween .80 and .85. This correlation is fairly high especially con- 
sidering the fact that only one factor, although the most potent 
one, is measured here, namely, the ability to handle Latin situa- 
tions similar to those involved in learning Latin in the classroom. 
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PRoGNOstTIC VALUE OF MEASURES OF SCHOOL HaABirs 


In order to measure the influence of school habits on success in 
the first semester of the study of Latin, a scale was devised for 
measuring such habits.** The following traits were included: 
attention, neatness, honesty, interest, industry, initiative, ambition, 
persistence, and responsibility. After each trait there was indi- 
cated a line or scale on which were marked three points represent- 
ing zero, average, and maximum. Each of these points was care- 
fully described in order to identify the trait and to make more 
objective the measurement of it. 


In rating a pupil, the teacher indicates on the line after each 
trait the extent to which she judges that the pupil possessed the 
trait when in her class. These estimates can be transmuted into 
scores by measuring the distance along the line from the teacher’s 
mark to the zero point. The sum of the scores is a measure of the 
development of the pupil’s habits in school work. 


In four of the schools where the pupils took both the Latin 
prognosis and achievement tests, the pupils were rated by means 
of this scale. The estimate was made by the teachers who had 
had the pupils during the preceding semester, i.e. in the eighth 
grade of the elementary school. In other words, this study makes 
possible a determination of the extent to which a pupil’s school 
habit development in the eighth grade influences, or may be 
used as a prediction of, his ability to succeed a half-year later in 
learning high-school Latin. To obtain a measure of this influence, 
a correlation coefficient was computed for each school between 
the pupil’s total ratings on the school habit scale and the measures 
of his Latin achievement. In these four schools the correlations 
were: 

School F — .76 (23 pupils) 
“ —_ G — .74 (13 pupils) 
“ CC — .65 (42 pupils) 
“ _ B — .56 (56 pupils) 


11 Cornell, E. I., Coxe, W. W., and Orleans, J. S., New York Rating Scale 
for School Habits: Yonkers, N. ¥Y., World Book Co. (1927). (This is in a form 
slightly modified from the one used in the study.) 


oO ee 
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The number of cases was rather small, and the rating device used 
was a rather coarse one. But it may be safely said that it is 
evident that these habits do have an appreciable bearing on suc- 
cess in studying high-school Latin; and this statement may apply 
equally well to other school work. 

Although the factor of environmental conditions has not been 
treated as part of this study, it is one that should be taken into 
account as far as possible. The record system of a given school 
will provide much of the information needed. For instance, on a 
pupil’s school record card may be noted such factors as the num- 
ber of hours the pupil works after school, parent’s occupation, 
occupation the pupil hopes to follow, number of children in the 
family, facilities for home study, and the like. With such in- 
formation available before the pupil begins his school career or 
even the work of the year or semester it should be possible to 
avoid maladjustments to school work and school life. This ounce 
of prevention is certainly more desirable than waiting till malad- 
justment of a pupil is apparent and then investigating his case. 


PROGNOSTIC VALUE OF INTELLIGENCE TEsTs 


Various studies have been published concerning the use of 
intelligence tests to prophesy success in high-school work. The 
data have ordinarily been presented in these studies in the form 
of correlations between measures of intelligence on the one hand 
and measures of achievement on the other. In place of summariz- 
ing in detail the studies that have been made, there will be pre- 
sented data on the use of intelligence tests gathered in connection 
with the present investigation. 

In School B, forty pupils who took the Latin prognosis and 
achievement tests, also took two intelligence tests. For one of 
the tests the correlation was .45 between the intelligence test scores 
and the measures of Latin achievement. For the other test the 
corresponding correlation was .27. In School A, similar data were 
available for 103 pupils, giving a correlation of .41 between scores 
on the intelligence test and measures of Latin achievement. The 
scores on the intelligence tests, rather than the intelligence quot- 
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tents (measures of brightness) based on these, were used, because 
the level of a pupil’s ability would seem to be more important in 
the study of a school subject than a pupil’s brightness,” although 
the latter is, of course, also important. Moreover, the intelligence 
quotients based on group intelligence tests are most unreliable. 

In School A there were also available data concerning the value 
of intelligence tests in high-school prognosis for a date three 
years previous to this study. At that time the students were 
grouped for instruction on the basis of an intelligence test given 
before the work of the semester began. The correlation between 
scores on this intelligence test and the average school mark for 
five subjects was .36. In the same school another intelligence test 
was given at the end of that semester. The correlation between 
the scores on this test and the average school mark for the five 
high-school subjects was .63. Certainly the correlation between 
intelligence test scores and marks in one school subject would be 
less than the correlation between the test scores and the average 
of five school subjects. 

In general, it may be said that the correlations between intelli- 
gence test scores and marks in a high-school subject are between 
.30 and .60, depending on various conditions. Rarely is the cor- 
relation above .60. Such correlation is entirely too low for pur- 
poses of estimating success in a school subject. An intelligence 
test used alone, then, is unsatisfactory. If such a test measures 
something different from that measured by a Latin prognosis test, 
then it would be advisable to use both. Whether it does or not is 
a subject for further and more detailed investigation. 

SUGGESTIONS FOR MAKING PROGNOsIS 

The following suggestions are based on the discussion of the 
preceding pages. Insofar as the data presented there are incon- 
clusive or lack accuracy, to that extent are these suggestions 
subject to change and improvement. Certainly more work in this 
field needs to be done. The following suggestions are also made 
with the hope that they may be applied in schools where the usual 


12 By brightness is meant herein comparison with the average for the 


pupil’s age. 
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course in Latin is given. They do not imply that such a course 
should be given. A discussion of such a controversial question is 
not in place here. The purpose of the suggestions is to avoid waste 
of time, effort, and money in those places that give the customary 
Latin course and that wish to make such a saving. 

Prognosis of success in high-school Latin may be used in one 
of two ways: to eliminate pupils, at least temporarily, from the 
study of Latin or to classify pupils taking Latin so that the most 
capable will be in one group, the next most capable in another 
group, and so on. The classification of pupils can be carried on in 
a small high school where the teacher is willing to have two or 
more groups in one room. It is most feasible in a large high 
school that has several classes in beginning Latin. 

In a school that plans to use the test for purposes of eliminating 
pupils from the study of Latin, either permanently or for the time 
being, it is probably wisest to give the pupils a test similar to the 
Latin prognosis test described above."* After the test papers have 
been scored, the marks on the test should be arranged in order 
from highest to lowest. To illustrate the procedure concretely, 
suppose that in this school the percentage of failure in beginning 
Latin, during the preceding three years, has been, on the average, 
twenty per cent. Then, of the pupils who take the prognosis test — 
the new Latin pupils — the lowest ten per cent may safely be 
advised to choose some other subject. The chances of their passing 
are very slight; and if they did succeed in getting by the first 
semester’s work, they would undoubtedly not do much more than 
passing work, and their success in later stages of the subject 
would be dubious. For the next lowest fifteen or twenty per cent 
on the prognosis test, ratings of the pupils’ school habits should 
be obtained.** These ratings should be made by the teachers in 
whose classes these pupils were in the eighth grade of the ele- 

13 The test used in this study is now available. It is published by the World 
Book Co., Yonkers, N. Y. (1927) and is called the Orleans-Solomon Latin 
Prognosis Test. 

14 A modified form of the school habit rating sheet used in this study is 


published by the World Book Co., Yonkers, N. Y. (1927), as the New York 
Rating Scale for School Habits. 
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mentary school. If feasible, the ratings may be replaced or sup- 
plemented by a conference with the teacher. It would probably 
add much to the accuracy of the prognosis to give these pupils a 
test of English grammar including those parts that are needed 
for the learning of Latin. From the scores on the prognosis and 
English grammar tests and the school habit ratings it can be 
decided with safety which of these pupils should be advised not to 
take Latin, along with the lowest ten per cent on the prognosis 
test. In the same way the scores on an intelligence test might be 
used to give further information. 

It might be expected that a standard score on the prognosis 
test should be set as indicative of the possiblity of school success, 
meaning that all pupils obtaining a score on the test below the 
standard should be expected to fail and those with scores higher 
than this standard should be expected to succeed. Such standard- 
ization of scores is not feasible for two reasons. First, the test 
covers only one of the factors necessary for success with the study 
of Latin. It therefore does not allow for such precise prediction. 
Second, there are differences between schools that do not permit 
the use of the same standard being set for all schools. These con- 
ditions have been mentioned and discussed above. 

In the school where pupils are to be classified for instruction in 
Latin, it is certainly most advisable to use the Latin prognosis 
test as the main basis for this classification. If it is possible to 
obtain the other information — school ratings, measures of knowl- 
edge of English grammar, and scores on an intelligence test, 
changes in the basic classification may be made if found advisable 
in the light of the additional information. 

The teacher needs to be cautioned concerning the raising of her 
standard of instruction after her poorest pupils have been elim- 
inated. With the poorest pupils —the sure failures, under our 
present curriculum and methods — out of the class, the teacher 
would tend to raise her standard of work. The result would be 
that, although the brighter pupils would do better work than 
otherwise, the percentage of failure might not be reduced ma- 
terially from that of preceding years. There may be no objection 
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to raising the standards, but such possible raising of standards 
should be kept in mind when pupils are advised whether or not 
to take the subject. The test should also be judged on this basis. 

There are certain administrative problems which each locality 
must solve with regard to the elimination of pupils from certain 
types of school work. Such are questions as to whether or not the 
procedure is democratic, how to convince parents that the treat- 
ment accorded the pupils is to the advantage of everyone con- 
cerned, what subject to give the pupils in place of the subject 
that they are advised not to take, and the like. A discussion of 
these problems is not in place here, since they are matters of 
school policy. Their solution depends upon local conditions. 





























THE CONQUESTS OF THE LATIN LANGUAGE? 


By Rotanp G. Kent 
University of Pennsylvania 


I ask you to go back with me, in imagination, two thousand 
four hundred years, to a group of hills beside the river Tiber, a 
few miles inland from the Mediterranean Sea. Here, in western 
Italy, dwelt a community of stalwart farmer-soldiers; at the mo- 
ment of our visit to them they enjoy the advantage of a treaty 
with the neighboring communities of the rolling plains stretching 
to south and southwest to the sea, on southeast and east to the 
mountains and their enemies, the Volscians, the Hernici, and the 
Aequi. To the northeast the Sabines, and across the river the 
Etruscans, are their dreaded foes ; from time to time these enemies 
make raiding expeditions up to the very walls of the city. 

The men of this city are engaged in a bitter political conflict, the 
plebeians striving to gain equal political rights, the patricians en- 
deavoring to hold them under. It would seem no promising start 
for the government. Nor would the language of this folk seem to 
promise a great future: if you and I were to listen to it, we should 
find it quite unlike anything that we had ever heard, suggestive of 
no meaning except that here and there, if we listened sharp, a 
word or two might remind us of the Latin we had learned in 
school. And yet that city was to be the capital of the known world, 
up to the bounds where unbearable heat, impassable deserts, im- 
penetrable forests, invincible cold stopped its legions. And the 
speech of these farmers was to spread with the legions; and pass- 
ing further, borne by roving traders, it was to trickle into many 
an alien speech ; it was to survive the great government which had 

1 This paper was read at Philadelphia as one of a series of public lectures 
by members of the Faculty of the University of Pennsylvania, on March 16, 


1928, and again at New Haven, as one of the public lectures of the Linguistic 
Institute of the Linguistic Society of America, on July 13, 1928. 
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spread it, until today, in its modern forms, it is the national speech 
of countries covering perhaps one-third of the land surface of the 
world. Of this development from the town on the hills by the 
Tiber I am to speak to you today. 

The little town of twenty-four centuries ago was Rome, later 
the great Rome of the Empire and the Rome of Christianity. 
Even at that time it had behind it a long history: centuries before, 
a band of men who spoke Latin, if at that date it may be so 
termed, came to this place in their migrations, subjected the pre- 
vious dwellers, and thus, with those whom they had conquered, 
became the first Latin-speaking Romans. Conflicts with the Sa- 
bines developed, and a union of the peoples took place, whereby 
Rome got a third element, the Sabines. There came a conquest by 
the Etruscans across the river, and for some generations Rome 
was ruled by a line of foreign despots — yet not without profit, 
for from that régime came many splendid public works. Then the 
Romans threw off the yoke, and in the youthful years of their 
independence grew up the strife of patricians and plebeians that 
was raging at the period when I would introduce them to you. 

It is not of this domestic strife that I wish to speak, nor of the 
spread of Roman dominion through Italy and the Mediterranean 
lands by force of arms, were it not that military conquest was the 
preliminary to the linguistic conquest of these countries. 

First, however, we must take stock of the linguistic neighbors 
of the Romans. To east and south were tribes whose dialects and 
languages differed but slightly from Latin and from one another, 
but with greater variations as distance increased. Notably, in 
Samnium, to the southeast, the great tribes that later gave the 
Romans so much trouble, spoke Oscan; and to the northeast, in 
Umbria, the people spoke Umbrian. To these dialects, resembling 
Latin, the name of “Italic dialects” is given. North and west of 
the Tiber, to some extent in Campania and in the Po Valley, was 
spoken the strange language which we call Etruscan, akin to no 
other language that we understand. In Etruria, in the city Falerii, 
there was spoken a dialect close to Latin —an island of Italic 
speech in a sea of Etruscan. Less-known languages were spoken 
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by the Ligurians in the mountains of the northwest, by the Veneti 
near the mouth of the Po, by the Messapians in the heel of Italy. 
Greeks, speaking varying dialects of their language, had colonized 
cities along the coast of the south; and just at this time, or shortly 
after, Gallic tribes from across the Alps were settling in the Po 
Valley, bringing their Celtic speech, akin to Welsh and Irish. 

Such is the picture when we first look upon it, in the fifth cen- 
tury before the Christian Era, when the city Latin of Rome was 
neighbor to the Latin of the country, and to other Italic languages, 
to Etruscan, Ligurian, Gallic, Venetic, Messapian, Greek, all 
within the Italian peninsula. 

In the next century or so, Roman dominion advanced rapidly. 
By 350 B.c. Rome was mistress of southern Etruria. The raid of 
Gallic tribes which took all Rome except the Capitol and sacked 
the city, was but a temporary incident; when the Latin cities, en- 
couraged by this mishap to Rome, had joined with other tribes — 
Aequians, Hernici, Volscians — they were quickly defeated and 
became now not allies on equal terms, but subjects. Roman col- 
onies were planted in strategic points. Herein lay the strength and 
the permanence of Roman control: the conquered peoples were 
administratively isolated from one another, were made directly 
dependent upon Rome itself, and were under the watchful eyes of 
colonies composed of settlers from Rome. Again, the military 
side of this is not what interests us; what is of importance is that 
these colonies carried the language of Rome with them, and Ro- 
man officials required the use of Latin in administration. 

The period from 360 to 265 saw the wars against the Samnites, 
into which the Romans were called to assist the Campanians 
against the aggressions of the mountaineers —a hard struggle, 
with varying fortunes, twice again renewed, and ending in an 
alliance on terms of mutual independence, yet a virtual victory 
for the Romans. Meantime all Etruria and most of Umbria had 
come under Rome. The Greek cities of Southern Italy, dreading 
the might of the Samnites, were inclined to enter into friendly 
relations with Rome, when an unfortunate occurrence at Taren- 
tum, the greatest of these cities, caused the Tarentines to call on 
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Pyrrhus, King of Epirus across the Adriatic, for assistance. But 
Pyrrhus proved to be more interested in the idea of extending his 
power to the island of Sicily than in defeating Rome; and in 272 
B.c. Tarentum fell into Rome’s hands. By 265 all Italy south of the 
Po Valley either was Rome’s own territory, or was in alliance 
with Rome. 

The next year saw the beginning of the conflicts with Rome’s 
greatest rival, Carthage, a great Semitic trading port on the 
north coast of Africa, situated where the Mediterranean is nar- 
rowed between Africa and Sicily. The first of these wars, known 
as the Punic Wars, lasted twenty-three years, being waged in and 
around Sicily. It marked the first development of a Roman navy, 
and the first extension of Roman power beyond the Italian main- 
land. For by the terms of the peace, western Sicily was given up 
by the Carthaginians and became a Roman province, the first of 
that long series of provinces into which all future conquests of 
Rome were organized. In Sicily, Latin met and ultimately over- 
came Punic, the language of the Phoenician colonists who had 
also founded Carthage, Greek, the speech of the Greek colonies, 
and several dialects of which we know but little. 

Three years later, in 238, when the mercenaries in the armies 
of Carthage had revolted and Carthage was fighting desperately 
for her very existence, the Romans used some real or pretended 
violation of the recent treaty as their excuse for seizing the islands 
of Sardinia and Corsica, which had been possessions of Carthage. 

An invasion of Etruria in 225 by the Gallic tribes of the Po 
Valley brought the Roman armies against them, and after crushing 
defeats all the Gallic tribes of this region admitted the Roman 
supremacy. Their territory was organized into the province of 
Cisalpine Gaul, and again colonies were established. 

In this interval Carthage had been building a new seat of power 
in Spain; and after the death of Hamilcar, the general of the 
Carthaginians in the First War with Rome, his son Hannibal rose 
to the command of the forces. He provoked a declaration of war 
by Rome, then marched his army over the Pyrenees, across south- 
ern France, and over the Alps into Italy. In successive years he 
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destroyed Roman armies at Trasimenus and at Cannae, and many 
sections of Italy joined him in resentment at the city which had 
in the past subjected them; yet the Romans held firm even when 
Hannibal rode his horse along under the very walls of the city. 
This war came at last to an end in 201, with Roman victory. In 
the later years of the struggle, Rome had possessed herself of 
Venetia, the district south of the mouth of the Po where the 
Venetic language was spoken; of eastern Sicily with the famous 
Greek city of Syracuse, which had cast in its lot with the Cartha- 
ginians; and of all the Carthaginian possessions in eastern and 
southern Spain. In Spain, moreover, Rome established her first 
colonies of disbanded veteran soldiers, an excellent method: the 
old soldiers were available at a moment’s notice in case of emer- 
gency; and since they settled down there permanently, married 
Spanish wives, and brought up their children in loyalty to Rome, 
the country was speedily Romanized, both in feeling and in speech. 

A series of wars with the kings of Macedonia brought the Ro- 
man acquisition of the Macedonian territory, and that develop- 
ment caused the Greeks to distrust Rome. Thus the Romans came 
into conflict with the Greeks also; and with the capture of Corinth 
in 146 B.c., all Greece passed definitely into Roman hands. The 
same year saw the capture and destruction of Carthage; for that 
city made one final attempt to throw off the Roman yoke, but to 
no avail, and it was blotted from the face of the earth. The dis- 
trict around Carthage became the Roman province of Africa. 

The southwestern part of the Iberian peninsula came into 
Roman control about 138; this is the modern Portugal. Southern 
France — the ancient Transalpine Gaul — was next, the eastern 
part in 118 and the western part in 106; being organized into a 
province, it was familiarly known as Provincia, which is why it is 
today still called Provence. 

In the East, the rulers of Pergamus, in the central part of Asia 
Minor, had consistently been friendly to the Romans; and when 
Attalus III, King of Pergamus, died in 133 B.c., he left his king- 
dom to Rome. Various readjustments of the next seventy years, 
including the wars with Mithridates, King of Pontus, gave to 
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Rome control of virtually all of Asia Minor, the lands at the 
eastern end of the Mediterranean, and the islands in that general 
region. 

Once, and only once, in the later part of this period, the domi- 
nance and the onward spread of Latin were seriously threatened, 
and then in a very curious way. The peoples of Italy had sought 
full Roman citizenship and had been refused the boon. Matters 
came to a head in 90 B.c. The Samnites, the Lucanians, the Mar- 
sians, and other peoples of Central and Southern Italy banded to- 
gether and attempted to oust Rome from her leadership, estab- 
lishing an inland confederacy without entanglements across the 
sea. They set up a new capital at Corfinium, among the Paeligni, 
in the heart of the Apennines, and they minted a coinage whose 
legends, in Oscan, show that the language of the new state, Vitel- 
liz (Oscan for Italy), was to be not Latin but its sister-dialect. 
Not merely was Rome to be displaced as capital, but the language 
of Rome was to give way to the most widely spread of the dialects 
used by the rebelling peoples. But the revolt proved ineffective; 
in two years Rome was again mistress of Italy, and Latin was 
again the undisputed language of government. 

We come now to Julius Caesar, who by his well-known cam- 
paigns of 58 to 50 B.c. brought under Roman control the remain- 
der of Gaul — or France, as we now call it — and after the battle 
of Thapsus in 46 added the western part of Numidia to the prov- 
ince of Africa. 

Such was the extent of the Roman government and the territory 
over which Latin was the language of administration, when 
Julius was slain by assassins, and his great-nephew Octavius, now 
to be called Octavian, and presently Augustus, came to the fore. 
He added to Roman dominion Lower Germany (part of Belgi- 
um), Liburnia and the interior of Dalmatia across the Adriatic, 
and, after the defeat of Antony and Cleopatra at Actium, the 
kingdom of Egypt; later he added Upper Moesia (now Jugo- 
Slavia), the southern and western parts of Numidia, the north- 
western part of Spain, which had as yet resisted Roman advances, 
Rhaetia, Noricum, Pannonia (eastern Switzerland and part of 
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Austria), Lower Moesia (part of Rumania), as well as some few 
remaining districts of Asia Minor. But in his attempt to advance 
from the Rhine River to the Elbe, in Germany, his armies were 
annihilated, and the Roman frontier was now definitely fixed at 
the Rhine and the Danube, where with slight modifications it re- 
mained thereafter. 

This long chronicle will soon be at an end. Later extensions of 
Roman power were in three localities chiefly. In Britain, under 
the Emperor Claudius, southern England was made into a prov- 
ince in A.D. 46, and northern England in 85, under Domitian. 
North of the Danube and near its mouth, a province with numer- 
ous colonies was established by the Emperor Trajan in 106; this 
is essentially the modern Rumania. In the East, there were vari- 
ous advances, including the definite subjection of Judaea after 
the taking of Jerusalem in 70, and the incursions of Roman arms 
into the desert and along the great river Euphrates, so that Pal- 
myra and Mesopotamia, among other divisions, became Roman 
territory for a time. 

Here we must stop. Roman imperial dominion had reached its 
zenith and was destined to decline. But if we take even a hasty 
glance at the extent of the great Empire through which the Latin 
language was the medium of official communication, we can 
hardly be other than astounded at the destiny of the dialect spok- 
en, a bare six or seven centuries before, in the little town beside 
the Tiber and in a few communities near by. Over one hundred 
thousand inscriptions in the Latin language, inscribed on stone, 
on bronze, on pottery, on other materials that defy the passage of 
time, attest the use of Latin in the vast stretches from Portugal 
to Mesopotamia, from northern Africa to southern Scotland, to 
the Rhine and the Danube — nay, even somewhat beyond these 
rivers. And today, in a great part of this territory, Latin is still 
spoken in one or another of its modern forms: in French and 
Spanish, Italian and Portuguese, in Rumanian and other dialects ; 
but not where Greek was anciently spoken. For this fact there 
is a reason. 

We have all heard of the International Auxiliary Language, a 
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speech which shall be the first language learned by every person 
after his own mother tongue. The idea has its merits; its aim is 
that every person may talk to any other person, whatever his 
nationality. The difficulty is that not all persons will agree on the 
same language as the one to be spoken for this purpose. Some 
prefer an actually spoken national language, such as English or 
French or German; others, to avoid national jealousies, suggest 
Latin, as an allegedly dead language, which will not provoke ri- 
valries ; still others champion an artificial language, Esperanto or 
Ido, as easier to learn. The relative merits of these proposals 
cannot be discussed here; it is here pertinent only to point out 
that the language of trade and commerce has tremendous advan- 
tages over any other language; neither national rivalries nor lin- 
guistic difficulties are a bar to those who seek to turn an honest, 
or a dishonest, penny. That is why at one time Portuguese was 
carried far over the world, and Spanish, and nowadays English. 
And that, in the early centuries of the Christian Era, was 
why Latin declined in the eastern part of the Roman Empire. 
Greek had been the international language of commerce ever 
since the Phoenicians had lost the carrying trade of the seas; 
Greek had been the bond between colonies flung far and wide 
around the Mediterranean, centuries before Rome spread her con- 
trol beyond the mainland of the Italian peninsula. The Greek lan- 
guage was too strongly intrenched in the commerce of the Eastern 
Mediterranean to be supplanted by the Latin of the Roman gov- 
ernors and their attendants. True, the governors did speak Greek 
themselves, as every educated Roman did from the time of Cicero; 
but it was not in accord with the dignity of the Roman Empire 
to allow the use of any language but that of Rome herself in the 
official audiences and courts of her representatives. None the less, 
Greek influence in arts and letters gained; and presently, after the 
capital was taken from Rome to Constantinople, the language of 
court became Greek. And thus a double Empire developed, an 
Eastern Empire speaking Greek and a Western Empire, with its 
center still at Rome, speaking Latin as of yore. 

The Eastern Empire, with varying vicissitudes, lasted until 
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1453, when Constantinople was captured by the armies of Mo- 
hammedanism; but the Western Empire did not endure so long. 
In the fourth century the pressure of Germanic and other tribes 
on the Rhine and Danube frontier became strong; and in order 
to free themselves from this danger, the emperors, voluntarily 
sometimes, at other times involuntarily, granted to them lands 
within the bounds of the Empire for their settlements. Thus we 
find the Visigoths in Moesia, the Franks in Gaul, Vandals, 
Swebians, Alans in Spain — all at times fighting loyally for their 
emperor and producing men who rose to high position, such as 
Arbogast the Frank, Stilicho the Vandal, and Rufinus, whose na- 
tionality is in doubt. At other times they were in arms against the 
government. In 410 the Visigoths under Alaric captured and 
sacked Rome. A few years later an army of Vandals crossed from 
Spain into Africa, overran the province, took Carthage — the 
new Roman Carthage which had been built after the destruction 
of the old Phoenician Carthage — and established a kingdom of 
their own. In 451 Attila the Hun invaded Gaul, at the head of his 
Asiatic hordes; and in terror at his coming the Germanic tribes 
united against the common foe, and defeated him at Chalons in 
Gaul. Attila withdrew into Pannonia, then invaded northern Italy, 
but died there in 453. In 455 the Vandals sacked Rome, after 
which Italy was virtually ruled by the Swebian Ricimer. But in 
476 the last of the nominal Roman emperors was deposed, and 
a barbarian assumed power as King of Italy. The Roman Empire 
of the West was at an end. A series of kingdoms, ruled by chiefs 
of Germanic origin, whose armies were composed of Germanic 
tribesmen, was all that was left. If some of them admitted a 
nominal overlordship of the emperor at Constantinople, it was 
indeed but nominal and admitted merely because the emperor re- 
frained from the exercise of any rights over them. 

And yet the Latin language was not dead. Its speakers had been 
vanquished on the battlefield, but their Latin speech was by de- 
grees to impose itself upon the victors. Just as centuries before 
“captured Greece captured her savage conqueror,” as Horace tells 
us, in literature and in art, so now the captured Latin language 
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was to overcome the dialects of Vandal and of Frank, of Swebian 
and of Goth, and to live on down until the present day in the 
national languages of France and Italy, of Spain, Portugal, 
and Rumania. Every one of these tongues resembles Latin 
more closely than the speech of the modern Greek resembles 
that of Socrates and Plato, more closely than our own 
English resembles the language of the Anglo-Saxon Chron- 
icle. They are modern Latin; ever yspeaker of these lan- 
guages is in truth a descendant of Caesar, Cicero, and Vergil. 
I do not mean a descendant by blood; I mean a linguistic descend- 
ant. 

For we have ancestors of many kinds: literary, religious, physi- 
cal, linguistic. Our physical ancestors and our linguistic ancestors 
are normally identical, for most of us get our first language from 
the lips of our mothers, and so we call it our mother tongue. But 
there are many persons whose ordinary speech cannot be traced 
back in the line of direct physical ancestry. Think of the millions 
of children of immigrants in this country, who speak nothing but 
English; and yet their grandparents spoke not a word of English. 
Think of the millions of negroes in our country who speak noth- 
ing but English; and yet their forbears, a few generations back, 
conversed only in African dialects. The linguistic ancestry of the 
American people — of those speaking English, I mean — is to be 
traced to Old England across the seas, and not to France, or Ger- 
many, or Russia, or Armenia. So also it is in Western Continental 
Europe: all trace their linguistic heritage to the Latin of Rome, 
whether by parentage they be Celt or Iberian, Frank, Vandal, 
Goth, or even Moor and Arab. 

The languages of these lands are all Latin, I say, and yet how 
changed — all more or less unlike Latin, and yet resembling it; all 

different from one another, and yet with easily observed resem- 
' blances. How came it then that Latin assumed these various 
forms? The answer is that there is always change. When a lan- 
guage is spoken over a great area, changes are always going on, 
and the changes are not the same in all localities. There is another 
reason, too, in that the various sections of the Roman Empire were 
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colonized and made into provinces at varying dates, and the Latin 
which was brought to them from Rome had changed in the mean- 
time; for only that language remains unchanged for any length of 
time which is in an isolated community protected from the new 
ideas that come from elsewhere, free also from internal progress 
in cultural and economic lines. So the Latin of Rome, the great 
center of activity of every sort, was continually developing. It 
swept out of existence its neighbor languages (Oscan, Umbrian, 
Etruscan, Gallic, and others), which, linger as they might in re- 
moter sections, were doomed to disappearance. Yet they left their 
traces in certain words which were borrowed by Latin, some of 
which we can still identify. Conquest and commerce across the seas 
brought other influences to play upon the Latin language: some 
few words from the Punic of the Carthaginians, though it was 
itself to vanish later ; countless words from Greek, both under the 
literary influence and by the influence of Christianity; Hebrew 
words, brought in also by Christianity. Immigration must at 
Rome have reached by late Republican times much the same pro- 
portions as it reached in this country, though without such re- 
strictions as ours; and at Rome this immigration lasted for cen- 
turies. It is not astonishing, then, if in the speech of the several 
sections of the Empire one can trace differences due to differences 
of time at which Latin was carried to these regions: at the be- 
ginning of the series, Sardinia, taken over in 238 B.c., just after 
the close of the First Punic War; at the other end, Dacia, the 
modern Rumania, conquered under Trajan soon after a.p. 100. 
Another cause of variation is the effect on Latin of the fact that 
it was in these sections spoken by alien peoples. Thus the Latin of 
Spain was spoken not only by the colonists from Rome, many of 
them soldiers who had been mustered out and presented with plots 
of land, but also by the Spanish wives of these soldiers and by the 
half-Italian children, gradually also by others of exclusively native 
ancestry. A fair parallel to the Latin of Spain would be the Eng- 
lish spoken in the German sections of Pennsylvania; and yet the 
Latin was less subject to standardization by schoolmasters, than 
is the English of the Pennsylvania Germans. To the effect on the 
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language produced by the original inhabitants of the district, must 
be added the influence of invading tribes who settled there, like the 
Goths and the Vandals, and were absorbed into the Latin-speaking 
population. 

Let us now consider in a summary way the fate of Latin in each 
of the sections in which a new language developed: first, in Italy, 
where we have the most direct representative of Latin, though in 
some details it does not hold to the original so closely as certain 
other languages. Here the later speech split into many dialects, 
too many to be discussed. The speech-habits of the earlier popu- 
lations — Oscans of the South, Etruscans and Umbrians of north- 
central Italy, Gauls of the Po Valley, as well as other less-known 
elements — are all doubtless represented in these dialects; and in 
some instances we can identify the words. The invasions and set- 
tlements of the Goths, and later of the Lombards, left a trail of 
Germanic words. The troublous political history of the Italian 
cities and states, down to the recent reunion of Italy under one 
king, illuminates the history of the language also, which cannot 
be understood without the political background. Today, while the 
dialects survive as the common local speech, there is a standard 
Italian language of educated speech and of literature; this is com- 
monly called “Tuscan Italian,” and it is a matter of curious in- 
terest that the descendants of the old Etruscans, the mysterious 
people whose language has never been satisfactorily deciphered, 
though we have eight thousand inscriptions written in it — that 
the descendants of these Etruscans are the ones who have shaped 
the Latin of Rome into the form in which it has become standard 
modern Italian. More precisely, it is the Italian of the city Florence 
which has become standard Italian, into which have been mingled 
some elements from the literary dialect of Sicily, as it was de- 
veloped at the court of Frederick II, the great patron of letters, 
who died in 1250. 

A second language which developed from Latin was the Old 
Dalmatian, spoken in lands across the Adriatic which came 
into Roman possession in the second century before Christ, as a 
result of the Macedonian Wars. It survived the competition with 
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Greek, but was hard pressed for centuries by the Slavic language 
of the interior and by the Italian of the Venetians. Its final strong- 
hold was the island of Veglia (from which the language is some- 
times called Vegliote), which came into prominence as one of 
those places seized by d’Annunzio during his occupation of Fiume. 
On this island died, in 1898, the last person who spoke Old Dal- 
matian. 

A third language is the Rhaeto-Romanic, spoken in eastern 
Switzerland and the adjacent parts of Austria and Italy. It is still 
spoken today ; but like the Old Dalmatian, it never gained literary 
or political importance. 

In the country which we call France, the language which 
came out of Latin was divided into two marked varieties, or rath- 
er two distinct languages, French, in the North, and Provengal, 
in the South; we recall that the South became a Roman province 
some seventy years before the North was conquered, and this 
situation may be one of the reasons for the difference. The north- 
ern language, French, had itself a number of dialects; one of these 
was the Norman French spoken on the north coast, where from 
the close of the ninth century the Northmen, or Normans, had 
been first raiding, then in actual possession; and while they pres- 
ently lost their Norse or Danish speech, they kept many of their 
own words in the French which they learned and used. Of this 
Norman-French we shall hear more in connection with our own 
English speech. We now return to the French which gives the lit- 
erary French of today, the dialect of north-central France, typi- 
fied by that of Paris. It shows a considerable admixture of the 
older Celtic dialects spoken by the Gauls before the Roman con- 
quest, also very many words from Germanic dialects, introduced 
by the tribes which overran Gaul, notably the Franks. These 
Franks even gave to the country its present name France and the 
word French, the name of the people and of their language. 

In the south of France there developed the Provengal, the lan- 
guage of the troubadours of the Middle Ages. It was divided into 
many local dialects, the northernmost of which shaded off insen- 
sibly into French. The Germanic influence on the vocabulary was 
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quite as strong as in northern France, but came mainly from the 
Visigoths, not froin the Franks. Later, as the school instruction 
was in French, the Provencal sank into the position of a series of 
local patois, spoken in the family and not used for literary expres- 
sion. A reaction to this development came some seventy-five years 
ago, when a small group of writers banded themselves together to 
restore Provencal to a literary position; the best known of these 
is Frédéric Mistral, who died in 1914. The work of their school is 
well known. 

In the Spanish peninsula the most important language is that 
which we call Spanish: the literary language of the Kingdom of 
Spain, in reality the dialect of the old Kingdom of Castile, now 
promoted to the chief position. For Spanish, of whose develop- 
ment I have already said a few words, did not develop uniformly 
any more than did French or Italian. What peculiarities may be 
assigned to the pre-Latin tribes, we cannot say ; even the invasions 
and the settlements of the Visigoths, Vandals, and Swebians had 
but slight effect on the vocabulary. On the other hand, the Mo- 
hammedan conquest of Spain came at the beginning of the eighth 
century, and the final end of the temporal power of the Moors did 
not come until five centuries later ; during this period the language 
received a great number of Arabic words which are still in use 
today. 

But Spanish, even in all its dialects, was not and is not the sole 
language of the peninsula; in the western portion we find Portu- 
guese, the language of Portugal and, in a slightly differing dialect, 
of the neighboring part of Spain. Portuguese differs from Span- 
ish in many matters, but has much the same peculiarities of vocab- 
ulary, except that it has fewer words from Arabic and more from 
Eastern Asiatic sources, the result of trade relations. 

A third language in this territory is Catalan, spoken in the 
east and northeast of Spain. Catalan shows stronger affinities with 
the Provencal of southern France than it does with Castilian Span- 
ish. It is the language of those who were driven out of Spain by 
the Mohammedan invaders and dwelt among the speakers of Pro- 
vencal in southeastern France; on their return to Spain, as the 
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Moors were driven back toward Africa, they brought with them 
a speech strongly tinctured with Provencal. Whether they ac- 
quired it during their stay in southern France or they spoke thus 
even before they were exiled from Spain, we cannot say. Cata- 
lan is today still spoken in two departments of southeastern 
France; in Spain, it is the language of the great city of Barcelona 
and of the surrounding territory and of the Balearic Islands, off 
the Spanish coast, the largest of which is Majorca. In Barcelona 
it is now the medium of an important literary movement. 

Thus in all Continental Europe, west of an irregular line drawn 
roughly from the head of the Adriatic Sea to and along the gen- 
eral course of the Rhine River, into the North Sea a few miles 
west of the mouth of the Rhine, Latin, in one or other of its 
modern forms, is spoken today. I must make two slight excep- 
tions ; on either side of the Pyrenees, where they reach the Atlantic 
Ocean, there are to be found the speakers of Basque, an idiom ut- 
terly unlike any other tongue. This is perhaps the modern form 
of the language of the ancient Aquitanians, who, Caesar tells us, 
differed in language from their neighbors, the Gauls. The other 
exception is the Bretons of northwestern France. They are com- 
paratively recent immigrants from Britain, which fact accounts 
for their name; and they speak a Celtic dialect closely resembling 
Welsh. The number of those who speak Breton is contantly de- 
creasing, and it is to be expected that their speech will gradually 
die out. 

Latin is, then, the language of all Western Europe, and of the 
great islands of the Western Mediterranean. What of its fate in 
the Roman provinces south of the sea, in northern Africa? Here 
once was a great Latin domain; but in the weakness of Rome it 
proved an easy victim to the Arab invaders who brought the re- 
ligion of Mohammed and the speech of the Koran in the seventh 
century, spreading rapidly from the Isthmus of Suez to the Straits 
of Gibraltar. 

To the east, Latin was hemmed in by the Germanic tribes; in 
Greek territories, as we have seen, it could not hold its own; in the 
upper Balkans it suffered under the pressure of Slavic nations in 
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later times. But yet there is one isolated section of the Latin ter- 
ritory which remained Latin, and still remains so— Rumania. 
The old province of Dacia, conquered and colonized by Trajan 
soon after A.D. 100, was relinquished by the Roman government 
at Constantinople — for Dacia was part of the Eastern Empire — 
in the later part of the fifth century, and was left surrounded by 
barbarians of various speech. Goths, Tatars, Slavs invaded the 
country; we can hardly see how the old Latin-speaking Dacians 
could have survived. Then came centuries of war with Hunga- 
rians, Turks, Russians ; the final complete independence of Rumania 
is an outcome of the Turco-Russian War of 1878. Through all 
this turmoil the Latin language in its essentials came victoriously ; 
in some respects Rumanian preserves Latin better than any of the 
other modern languages. For it keeps a complete system of noun- 
declension, found in no other of them; and some of the sounds 
have changed less here than elsewhere. But the vocabulary has 
suffered sadly : more than half the words of the language are taken 
from Slavic languages, and others come from Greek, Turkish, 
and Hungarian. Today the Rumanian language — and Rumania 
is Romania, the country of the Roman, by etymology — is again 
the vehicle of a literature, after centuries of oppression. 

No sketch of the conquests of the Latin language would be 
complete if it stopped here, for Portuguese, Spanish, French, 
Italian, these four modern forms of Latin, have spread across 
the seas into other lands. In the period of the great navigators, 
at the end of the fifteenth century, the Portuguese and the Span- 
ish were chief rivals. As a result of voyages and explorations, we 
find Portuguese colonies or possessions in the Azores Islands, the 
Madeiras, the Cape Verde Islands, and others, off the western 
coast of Africa; in the great district of Angola, in western Africa; 
in that of Mozambique, in eastern Africa, in the island of Zanzi- 
bar, farther north on the east coast of Africa, and in some others 
in the Indian Ocean; in Goa in western India, and Pondicherry in 
eastern India; but above all in the great nation of Brazil, once a 
Portuguese colony, then an independent empire, now a republic. 
To all these the Portuguese langage has been carried as the lan- 
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guage of government and of education, though in many of them 
the native dialects also continue to be spoken. 

Spanish explorations resulted in the wide extension of the 
Spanish language, especially on the American continent. All Mex- 
ico and Central America, Cuba, San Domingo, Porto Rico, and 
the entire South American continent except the Guianas and 
Brazil, became Spanish colonies, in which Spanish has gradually 
been ousting the native dialects —in some it has achieved this 
end. Today they are all independent republics, except Porto Rico 
and the Canal Zone, which belong to our own United States. In 
Africa however there are still a few Spanish colonies. In the Far 
East, the Philippine Islands were long a Spanish possession, and 
the Spanish language was spoken there as the language of culture 
and of government; but the Islands have now passed into Amer- 
ican possession, and Spanish is on a decline because of the teach- 
ing of English in the schools. In our own southwestern states, 
formerly a part of Mexico, much Spanish is still spoken, espe- 
cially in New Mexico and in southern California, but also to some 
extent through most of the Rocky Mountain states. 

The French, starting somewhat later than the Portuguese and 
the Spanish on the great exploring expeditions, planted colonies 
in Quebec, now part of the British Dominion of Canada; in Louis- 
iana, which, of course, is part of our own country by the Louis- 
iana Purchase of 1803; in Hayti, now an independent negro re- 
public; and in French Guiana, in Martinique, and in other small 
islands of the West Indies. In all these, French is still spoken. 
From the time of the explorations, also, French became the inter- 
national language of diplomacy and of polite society throughout 
Europe, a position which it still holds to some extent. Finally, 
the colonial movement of the last seventy years has given to the 
French language a great empire in Africa. The coast of Algiers 
was occupied about 1830; thirty years later the administration 
was organized in its present form. Since then the French have 
pushed southward, across the Sahara, linking with other colonies 
on the west coast, until now their dominion extends from Algiers 
and Tunis on the Mediterranean to the Congo River on the south, 
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and from the Atlantic Ocean on the west to the Italian possessions 
and the Anglo-Egyptian Soudan on the east, broken only on the 
west by some British colonies, by Morocco, and by two or three 
smaller units. South of the Congo River is another huge country, 
the Belgian Congo, where also French is the official language, 
though here with the alternative of Flemish, as in Belgium itself. 
French is in all this territory still in competition with Arabic and 
with many native African languages; but we can confidently pre- 
dict that eventually French will be the normal speech of this entire 
country, which, if we include Belgian Congo, has about the same 
extent as the continental United States. On the east of Africa, the 
French have the great island Madagascar; in southeastern Asia, 
the districts collectively known as French Indo-China; and in the 
Pacific Ocean, a number of groups of small islands. 

Italian was the last of the four colonizing Latin languages to 
spread beyond its original territory. For several centuries, how- 
ever, the Italian sailors have been carrying their language to all 
the ports of the Mediterranean, where in consequence it has been, 
to a certain degree, an international language. Quite recently, Italy 
has occupied as colonies Eritrea and part of Somaliland in East 
Africa, Tripoli and Cyrene with the interior of Libya in North 
Africa; she has been extending her territory on the eastern side 
of the Adriatic, and in the islands of the Greek archipelago. It is 
not with these political extensions as such, that we are concerned ; 
but every one of these political extensions means that Italian is 
now spoken in districts where previously it was not. 

It has been with this situation in mind that I have traced 
roughly the advance of colonial possessions of the four nations 
with which we are chiefly concerned. Another language, that of 
Rumania, also receives a certain extension from the inclusion in 
her territory, as a result of the Great War, of land in which part 
of the population already spoke Rumanian; but this annexation 
has not materially changed the linguistic status, except that with 
time the number of speakers of Rumanian in these annexed dis- 
tricts will increase, because Rumanian is and will be the language 
of government. 
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Latin, then, in its modern forms, is spoken in all Western Eu- 
rope, in parts of the Balkan peninsula, in most of the islands of 
the Mediterranean ; in most of Africa except the British Domin- 
ions and colonies and except Egypt and Abyssinia; in nearly all 
of America south of the United States; in Louisiana, in New 
Mexico, in California, and in some other of our western states; in 
Quebec; along the coasts of Asia Minor, in small districts of 
India, in Indo-China, in the Philippines, in many of the islands 
of the Pacific and of the Indian Ocean. But is even this all? No; 
for many other languages have received from Latin or from 
modern Latin languages great numbers of the words in common 
use. The Latin names of months are used in every land where the 
Julian or the Gregorian calendar is used; the Latin word for 
thousand, mille, has given to the Celtic languages (Irish, Welsh, 
etc.) their word for thousand, and to the Germanic languages a 
term for distances, English mile, German Meile. Latin Caesar, be- 
coming a title, gave the German Kaiser and probably the Russian 
Tsar; Latin denarius, a coin, gave the d which is the abbreviation 
for the English penny, and likewise the word dindra for a certain 
coin in Sanskrit, the sacred language of India. Even Arabic, the 
great rival of Latin in the Western World, took over Latin castra, 
“camp,” to be Arabic kasr, “castle,” and from Rdmdnus made the 
word Rimi, to denote any Christian, but especially a Greek; for 
the Eastern Roman Empire, centered at Constantinople, contin- 
ued to call itself Roman although its language was Greek, and 
hence Roman came to mean “Greek.” The modern Greek today 
calls his colloquial speech not Greek, but Romaic. 

There is one other great language which, while not Latin in its 
origin, is all but Latin; and that is our own English speech. For 
the Romans occupied Britain in the first century of the Christian 
Era; early in the fifth century they relinquished the island, under 
the pressure of German invasions on the Continent. When soon 
afterwards the Angles and Saxons occupied the island, they 
brought the Germanic dialect which we consider to be the basis 
of our speech; they had probably already acquired from Roman 
traders the words mint, from Latin moneta (which through 
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French gives us also the word money), and port, from Latin por- 
tus. On the island they got a very few words from the Celtic 
Britons whom they conquered, but they took over from them 
street, mile, Chester, which had come from Latin. Other Latin 
words were brought by St. Augustine, who came to the island as a 
missionary in 597. These had mostly to do with religion; and 
many of them, it must be admitted, were Greek before they came 
into Latin. Such are church, devil, school, organ, priest, all from 
Greek originally, and nun, mass, font, shrine, which are pure 
Latin. About 800, Scandinavians from Denmark or Norway raid- 
ed eastern England, and presently made themselves masters of the 
northeastern half of England, while a little later the Danish Ca- 
nute became king of all England. From these Danes and Norse- 
men we get a number of words which they had somehow received 
from Latin: kettle, kindle, kirtle, skirt (pure Anglo-Saxon says 
not skirt but shirt; the two words are etymologically identical, 
both being derivatives of the word short). 

With the conquest of England by William of Normandy, the 
Norman dialect of French became the official language of the 
country ; but in 1154, with the accession of the Plantagenets, cen- 
tral French was the dialect of the court. The difference between 
the two is seen in catch and chase; both have the same Latin orig- 
inal, but catch is from Norman French and chase is from the 
central dialect. English, however, after an eclipse of two or three 
centuries, rose into use again in polite circles and in official use, 
but by this time it had absorbed almost countless words of Latin 
origin. Other Latin words came in in the Elizabethan period, taken 
directly from Latin, or indirectly through icalian and French and 
Spanish. In the seventeenth century, the Latinizing continued ; an 
author might take any Latin word and with a slight adaptation of 
its spelling use it in English. Of these words, such as proved their 
utility have remained in use; the others have disappeared. The last 
great influx of Latin words has come in the past century or so, 
with the developments of mechanics and natural science, in which 
practically every technical word is a Latin word — unless it is 
Greek. Even the very method of word-formation in English has 
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changed; when we wish to make a new compound word, we use 
Latin elements, or Greek. Thus we did not make up a word self- 
goer, of native elements, but employed automobile; aeroplane is 
half Greek, half Latin; television, the latest exciting invention, is 
likwise Greek and Latin. So Latinized is English that, in a list 
of the commonest twenty thousand words, at least one-half may 
be traced back to Latin, and another eighth, at least, go back to 
Greek, many of them through Latin. Shall we call English a Latin 
language? No, it is hardly that; yet it is all but an adopted child 
of Latin. And with this understanding of English, a partial con- 
quest by the Latin language must be claimed, extending over all 
the British Dominions and the United States and its possessions. 
But are we to admit that Latin itself, in a form unchanged or 
only slightly changed, went out of use many centuries ago? Not at 
all. For two great instrumentalities labored to preserve it, from 
purely practical reasons, Religion and Science. Please note that I 
put Religion first, for it has been the more potent influence. Latin 
became the official international language of Western Christianity, 
and is still the language thus used by the Roman Catholic Church 
throughout the whole world. For with the translation of the New 
Testament into Latin, there was every reason to keep Latin as 
the language of the Church, in a territory where Latin was known 
by every educated man and woman. Pronunciation changed, new 
words were added to the vocabulary, but still it was Latin. One 
thousand years ago the priests in Italy spoke Latin with essentially 
the same pronunciation which they use today, a pronunciation in 
which the letters represent the same values as they do in Italian. 
This is a truly international use, and a living use to this very hour. 
I have said that Science also used Latin as its medium of com- 
munication. For centuries, scientific discoveries were published 
in Latin for the benefit of scholars in other lands; and this prac- 
tice held in some degree until little over one hundred years ago. 
In the abandonment of Latin as a medium, scientists have shown 
their unwisdom: formerly they had to learn but their own vernac- 
ular and Latin; now they must learn many languages if they are 
to keep abreast of progress in their subject. The Church has been 
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wiser in this respect and has held fast to Latin as a unifying medi- 
um of communication. 

I have tried to tell of the Conquests of the Latin Language. The 
dialect of Rome conquered the tongues of men of many speeches 
and of many nations, even of nations which conquered Rome and 
Roman provinces by force of arms. And today, in its proper form, 
and in its modern forms, and in Latinized languages like English, 
it is still the speech of hundreds of millions of men, scattered over 
the surface of the world. 
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Notes 


[All contributions in the form of notes for this department should be sent 
direct to John A. Scott, Northwestern University, Evanston, Iil.] 


A POSSIBLE INDEBTEDNESS OF SHAKESPEARE TO 
ATHENAEUS 


After enduring a great deal of verbal pedantry between Holo- 
fernes and Nathaniel in the first scene of Act V of Love’s Labour's 
Lost, Moth says aside to Costard: “They have been at a great 
feast of languages and stolen the scraps.” It would seem as if 
Shakespeare might be indebted to the well-known passage in 
Athenaeus (vim, 347 EF) in which, according to the traditional 
translations, Aeschylus calls his plays “fragments,” “crumbs,” or 
“scraps” from the lavish feasts of Homer.’ On investigation I 
find that Andrew Lang makes a passing suggestion in Harper’s 
Magazine (LXxxvi [1893], 902) to the effect that Moth’s expres- 
sion “looks curiously like a reference to the remark of Aeschylus.” 
The Furness Variorum edition of Shakespeare quotes Lang in a 
non-committal way. 

There is another similarity between Shakespeare and Athenaeus. 
The Deipnosophists picture a certain Ulpian, whose actions sug- 
gested the quotation from Aeschylus, as making a habit of living 
on refuse and scraps and eating nothing that a man ought to eat. 
In Shakespeare, Costard says of the modern pedants: “O, they 
had lived long on an alms-basket of words.” In Much Ado about 
Nothing II, i, 178, a little different turn is given to the idea of 
dining on words: “He was wont to speak plain and to the purpose, 
like an honest man and a soldier, but now he is turned orthog- 
rapher ; his words are a very fantastical banquet, just like so many 
strange dishes.” 


1 See the interesting note by John A. Scott, “Athenaeus and Aeschylus on 
Homer,” The Ciassicat Journat XVI (1921), 302 f. 
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I am aware of the peril in tracing literary borrowings. Long- 
fellow once wrote in his diary: “Of a truth, one cannot strike a 
spade into the soil of Parnassus without disturbing the bones of 
some poet.” The remark of Costard’s may be a chance similarity, 
but I see no reason why, in an age which was fond of ferreting 
out strange things from the bypaths of classical study, Shake- 
speare should not have been familiar with the quotation from 
Aeschylus in its setting in Athenaeus, or more probably in a com- 
monplace book.? Shakespeare’s knowledge of Greek may have 
been slight according to the standards of the learned men of his 
own day, but would probably be much greater according to our 
own. 

EucENE S. McCartNery 
UNIveErsIty oF MICHIGAN 


UNIVERSALITY IN SOPHOCLES’ OEDIPUS REX 


The most characteristic phrase in the Oedipus Rex is that by 
which universality is expressed, for Sophocles’ Oedipus The King 
is pre-eminently universal — unlimited in his promises of action, 
unreserved in his audiences with others, sweeping in his condem- 
nation of evil, comprehensive in the execution of his will, general 
and panoramic in his outlook on life. 

“Be sure that I would gladly give all aid’”’ (11), “I shall be no 
true man if I do not all that the god shows” (77), “I mean to 
leave nought untried” (145) — these are only a few proofs how 
willing he is to do everything to avert the destruction of his city 
at the hands of the demon of the plague. Oedipus is no less 
emphatic in speaking to his people, for he tells Creon to speak 
before all (93), he himself makes a proclamation to all the Cad- 
means (223), and he lays it upon all to make his words good 
(252). He subjects every stain of guilt to the cleansing force of 

2Other writers were perfectly familiar with references not less obscure 
than Athenaeus. In “The Epistle Dedicatory,” of Euphues, John Lyly writes: 
“T will not deny but that I am one of those Poets, which the painters faine to 
come unto Homers basin, there to lap up that he doth cast up” (R. W. Bond, 


The Complete Works of John Lyly u, 5). This quotation goes back to Aelian 
Varia Historia xiii, 22). 
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his wrath. He wants to be saved from every defilement (313), 
and he himself is in despair at being utterly defiled (823). Like 
the plague, his commands affect all the people, high and low, rich 
and poor, and woe to them who yield not. All must ban the 
murderer as being the thing defiling all their land (241), and all 
are blessed with the appropriate prayer, “May all the gods be with 
you graciously forever” (275). Yet hear his curses on all those 
who obey him not: “I pray that the gods send them neither harvest 
of the earth nor fruit of the womb; but that they be wasted by 
their lot that now is or by one yet more dire” (269). He uses 
every remedy, but only after comprehensively planning all his 
projects. He leaves nought untried in seeking the one who has 
shed blood (265), he looks to every story (291), and in company 
with all his suppliant people he even deigns to beg Tiresias for aid 
(327). And yet all these examples are but a few among the many 
to be found in the play, for they include only a fraction of those 
expressly using 1s, 10a, xav, which occur some 56 times in one 
form or another. To the 30 used by Oedipus himself, we must add 
9 supplementary ones applied to Oedipus by the other actors, and 
10 equivalent words of his own, making a total of 49 for him 
alone. But this is not all. Oedipus also uses equivalent phrases to 
the number of 21, making a final total of 70 for Oedipus and 87 
for the whole play. 

Except in the choruses, only four forms of x&s are uttered in 
the absence of Oedipus, and even two of these (1285, 1288) are 
about Oedipus himself. To show that this is not a coincidence but 
deliberate exercise of art on the part of Sophocles, all you have to 
do is to examine the Oedipus Coloneus, where the character of 
universality is not emphasized. There (in a play some 200 lines 
longer) Oedipus uses only 14 forms of 2@s compared with 39 
forms and 31 equivalents in the Oedipus Rex for the king alone. 
Moreover, in the Coloneus three other characters use 6, 7, and 8 
respectively, with 9 other forms divided among four other parts. 
These make up a final total of 44, more or less evenly distributed, 
against the other total of 87 mostly centered in Oedipus himself, a 
wide discrepancy that argues against mere accident. In short, 
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then, it seems that every character who used 2Gs in the Oedipus 
Rex realized that he had to talk in universal terms in the presence 
of the king in order to interest him at all, for Oedipus was a man 
among men just because he could think in terms of all mankind. 

WALTER J. MILLER, S. J. 
St. ANDREW-ON-Hupson, PouGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 
































Book Rebiews 

Harry FLETCHER Scott and ANNABEL Horn, First Latin Les- 
sons’: Chicago, Scott, Foresman and Company (1928). 
Pp. viii + 6 + 529. 

Before me stand three long shelves of high-school Latin books, 
two of them holding books printed in the era of our Classical In- 
vestigation, red, brown, green, black-and-blue, near-pink, near- 
blue, drab, orange — what a gaudy crew! I pull out the Scott- 
Horn First Latin Lessons and note that its deep maroon soothes 
the eye. Its pages are free from gloss. Its print, while not as large 
and black as some, is large and clear enough. The book lies flat 
upon the desk and does not crackle as the pages are turned. It 
contains 134 pictures, very many of which are line-drawings, five 
full-page colored drawings, and five maps. Some of these pictures 
are used as a basis for the reading material. The divisions of the 
lessons are clearly set off, and all exercises are numbered; so that 
the pupil can find his way about with ease and the teacher can 
make reference readily. Thus in mechanical details the book ap- 
pears to be a true 1928 model and deserves a place close to the 
show window. 

Throughout the book paragraphs headed “Optional Drill” pro- 
vide extra work for the class that has exceptional ability. While 
some inflectional work is included, these paragraphs, in the main, 
are composed of disconnected sentences for translation. 

The vocabularies are uniformly short, none containing over 
nine words, and many only five. This practice, of course, is quite 
in accord with sound pedagogy. The authors have nothing to say 
concerning the basis for selection of the words, but the vocab- 
ularies appear to be of the orthodox, Caesarian type, so dear to 
the hearts of most Latin teachers. 

There are ninety-three lessons, each short enough for single 
recitation, and seventeen reviews. Some affect to be unable to see 
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the value of lessons so arranged, but teachers of wide experience 
know that the mind of a high-school student functions best with 
unit-assignments, 1.e., he is less confused when the work stops 
and starts in definite places. While there is an occasional variation 
in the arrangement of these lessons, the usual order is a statement 
and explanation of the grammatical principle, paradigm, transla- 
tion, vocabulary, composition, English derivatives from Latin, 
optional drill. Apparently at random have been inserted some 
seven “Word Studies” of one- or two-page length. The paradigms 
are not blocked off, as is done in the best practice; and their light 
type fails to bring out the unity and importance which such 
exercises should have. However, their marginal indentation has 
kept them from being buried from sight as is the case in some of 
our later textbooks. 

Only the simplest syntax and inflections are presented, in ac- 
cordance with the recommendation of the Report. The sub- 
junctive, as in the 1922 edition, receives no treatment at 
all. However, the authors have departed from the recom- 
mendations of the Report by including the fourth declension in 
Lesson 71 and the fifth declension in Lesson 92. Also in a series 
of ten supplementary lessons there are included the ablative ab- 
solute, deponent verbs, dative with compounds and intransitives, 
active participles, tenses of the infinitive, genitive and ab- 
lative of description, the gerund, and volo and fero. This 
addendum will please many teachers who feel that the present 
tendency in book-making is to feed the pupil skim milk the first 
two semesters and overload his stomach with malted milks the 
third semester and leave him with a dark-brown taste in his mouth 
for Latin study at the end of his fourth semester. 

Historical and cultural material is supplied in the form of a 
dozen short discourses in English, accompanied usually with ap- 
propriate pictures. The value of these to the teacher would be 
enhanced if a brief bibliography for further reference were pro- 
vided. No textbook should presume to limit a teacher and class 
in this material. Unresourceful teachers following the contract- 
system need it; and if a bare mention of the subject is worth a 
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place in the book, ready references should always accompany it. 

The book contains an abundance of easy connected reading, 
although its first appearance does not occur until Lesson 29. How- 
ever, the reading exercises often contain short sections in each of 
which the short sentences are related. In the vicinity of Lesson 70 
connected passages are frequent. But here the authors have made 
that common mistake of not numbering the lines of these passages. 
English to Latin exercises of five or six short sentences are pro- 
vided throughout the book, including the supplementary section. 
These sentences are exceedingly simple and express as much sense 
as very short, disconnected sentences can express. 

Between the required section of ninety-three lessons and the 
supplementary section are three plays, the story of Perseus with 
copious footnotes, and several Latin songs. Additional connected 
reading is provided in the story of Hercules. A good feature of 
this is the vocabulary reviews. Then follows a brief Appendix 
in which may be found Latin expressions for oral work, familiar 
Latin phrases, the usual review of forms and syntax, and a 
selected list of words, based on the College Entrance Examination 
Board’s list, which occur in this book. 

In addition to the few criticisms already made, this reviewer 
would express his regret that the authors have not provided 
specific exercises in the reviews instead of referring to previous 
paragraphs in which the grammatical explanations occurred. 
Many teachers will overlook this part of the review because it 
will require them to exercise more than a modicum of ingenuity in 
preparing suitable exercises. It also seems regrettable that the 
authors have a fancy for t-consonant written as j. After the 
statement in section II of Chapter II that the Romans had no J, 
it occurs for the first time in Lesson 13 and is continued through- 
out the book. It has been the reviewer’s experience that pupils 
who use a text with i-consonant thus written, very frequently 
throughout their course lapse into the spoken English equivalent. 

Another feature which is undoubtedly difficult to avoid is the 
numerous pictures which possess appeal more for children of six 
or seven years of age than for those of twelve or fourteen. 
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Typical scenes are small children at play and in school (p. 31), 
scattering flowers (p. 50), a young Roman (about five years old, 
p. 64), three Roman boys playing soldier (p. 121), and a lad 
of ten looking into a stream (p. 238). It is extremely difficult to 
provide exercises in the classroom that will appeal to the interest 
of boys and girls just entering the period of adolescence. Much 
that is said and done is altogether too sentimental and shocks their 
sense of grown-upness. Here we are confronted with the task of 
representing the kindergarten idea, for example, of a small boy 
playing with a cat in simple enough Latin for a bass-voiced lad 
who is reflecting on a Monday morning how he crashed through 
his opponents’ line for a touchdown the Saturday before. 

The Scott-Horn textbook, fortunately, does not go the whole 
way in regard to the recommendations of the Report, but has let 
the pendulum touch that point in progressivism at which teachers 
are pleased to do some really hard work during the first year in 
order that they may not have to kill themselves and their pupils 
during the third and fourth semesters in order to provide a sem- 
blance of good foundation for future Latin study. 

DorranceE S. WHITE 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


ABRAM Lipsky and Harry E. WepeEck, Narrationes Biblicae 
from the Vulgate: New York, Silver, Burdett and Co. 
(1928). Pp. x +70. 

This small text, attractively bound in bright red and having 
an illustration of David and his harp on the cover, contains 
seventeen lectiones in Latin. Seven interesting events as described 
in the Old Testament are the basis for the subject-matter in the 
Narrationes Biblicae. The English of these narratives is fam- 
iliar to all high-school students. The narratives are dramat- 
ic and full of interest as the authors of this text state in their 
Preface. The vocabulary of the Vulgate has been so selected and 
revised as to be intelligible to first-year Latin students. The 
unusual constructions, likewise, have been replaced frequently by 
the classical. Interlinear translations of unfamiliar words are 
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made throughout the Jectiones; and copious notes are below each 
lectio, explaining difficult constructions and containing, occa- 
sionally, both the literal and the free translations of words or 
phrases. There is no need for a vocabulary, which is not attached 
to the text. An introductory note about the word “Vulgate” and 
later translations as well as earlier ones presents a broader view- 
point about the history of the various languages of the Bible now 
read by English-speaking boys and girls. These factors assure a 
real live interest in Latin. 

The lectiones are organized in such a way as to close each 
lectio at the proper psychological stage and yet at a point chron- 
ologically where the reader is enticed to read the next Jlectio. 

This text should receive favor from those who oppose the 
purely Direct Method of teaching Latin, and likewise from those 
who claim that classical Latin is alone fitted for the supplementary 
reading of the student of first-year Latin, but especially from 
those who rightly maintain that the reading matter should be 
simple and easy and closely allied, in content, to the mental life 
of the juvenile student of Latin. 

ELIZABETH ADAMS 
INDIANOLA JUNIOR HicH ScHooL 
CoL_umBus, O. 


T. R. Grover, Democracy in the Ancient World: Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press (1928). Pp. viii + 263. 

In the first four chapters of this book Professor Glover reprints 
his lectures given at the Rice Institute in 1925. These cover the 
period of Greek history to the decline of democracy in the fourth 
century. The author has now added five essays which carry the 
subject down to the end of the Roman Republic ; and a tenth chap- 
ter entitled “Children of Nature and Fortunate Isles” deals with 
the literary tradition of the ancient world in regard to peoples still 
living in a primitive and therefore ideal social system. 

Professor Glover warns the reader that the lecturer and the es- 
sayist are not encyclopaedists but are concerned with “the spirit of 
History emancipated from the bonds of fact.’ We must not ex- 
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pect, therefore, a documented treatise laden with all known details 
of ancient democratic institutions. Instead, the author presents a 
picture of social conditions in the world of Homer and in the dark 
ages which followed him. Then follows an analysis of the colonial 
movement, its effect on trade and on agriculture in the homeland, 
and the consequent emancipation of the masses from the domina- 
tion of a conservative agricultural oligarchy. The good and evil of 
Athenian democracy in the age of Pericles are discussed. The 
spirit of this democracy is defined as belief in men, and its chief 
value was the development of individuality. The system of the lot 
did not secure the most capable men for office, but it created in the 
mass of citizens a deep interest in public affairs and developed a 
political sense acquired by no other people before or since. The 
decline of democracy is ascribed to imperialism — more partic- 
ularly the policy which led Athens to extend her empire from the 
Aegean to the Mediterranean. Her failure brought Persia back to 
the Aegean as arbiter in Greek politics. Moreover, during the 
Peloponnesian War there developed a class of professional sol- 
diers who, serving as mercenaries under alien standards, had a 
profound effect on the city-state. The loyalty of citizen armies dis- 
appeared, and revolution took the place of stability. Under these 
conditions the subjection of Greece to the Macedonian monarchy 
was an easy task. In the Hellenistic age democracy survives in the 
Achaean League, whose history Glover traces in some detail as the 
first great experiment in federal government. The individualism 
of the city-state was impossible in a world where great princes 
were struggling for supremacy. To them the control of Greece 
was most desirable as a recruiting ground, for Ptolemies and 
Seleucids had to maintain their sovereignty over alien peoples and 
a supply of Greek mercenaries was most desirable. To resist the 
encroachment of the successors of Alexander, the Achaean and 
Aetolian Leagues were formed. Of their organization we know, 
unfortunately, too little; but for a time there seems to have been 
a fair measure of success in reconciling democracy and federalism. 


Three chapters are devoted to Rome: “The Early Days of 
Rome,” “The Ascendancy of the Senate,” and “The Downfall of 
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the Republic.” The Hortensian Law may have secured “the final 
triumph of democracy,” but the government of Rome can scarcely 
be called a democracy. With brief exceptions the senate maintained 
its ascendancy throughout the Republican period. Imperialism 
gave the senate its power, and in the last analysis it was imperial- 
ism that caused its overthrow. When the Mediterranean became a 
Roman lake, Rome ceased to be more important than the provinces. 
Caesar was the first to realize that good government in the outly- 
ing dominions was a necessity if the Empire was to continue its 
existence, and that the misrule of the senatorial aristocracy must 
give way to a new system. 

The student must not expect to find an exhaustive history of an- 
cient democracy in this volume, nor will the historian accept all 
the conclusions. But Professor Glover has presented his subject 
in a most attractive form, and these essays are recommended to a 
wider public than the specialist in ancient history. In this age when 
democratic institutions are being called into question it is profit- 
able to examine the governments of past civilizations, to observe 
their faults and their virtues; and if we cannot emulate the intel- 
lectual achievements of ancient Athens, we may perhaps profit by 
her mistakes. 

ALLAN CHESTER JOHNSON 
PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 


H. St. Jonn THackeray, Josephus, with an English Transla- 
tion, Vol. 1, “The Jewish War,” Books 1-111. (The Loeb 
Classical Library) : New York, Putnam’s (1927). Pp. xxii + 
729. 

The Loeb Josephus is appearing with gratifying promptness. 
The first volume, which was reviewed in the CLAssIcAL JOURNAL 
xx (1927), 230-35, containing the Contra Apionem and the 
“Life’’ was published in 1926. There seems reason to hope that 
the eight volumes will be completed in as many years. 

The book specifically calls itself a history of the war of Jews 
against the Romans, which is modestly described as the greatest 
war of all times. Book 1 is principally concerned with the reign of 
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Herod. The first half of Book 11 rapidly reviews the history of the 
Jews till the outbreak of the great revolt in a.p. 65. From that 
point to the end of Book 111, we have an account of the war in 
Galilee in which Josephus himself took the leading part, up to the 
capture of Jotapata and of Josephus himself, in July, 67. The 
story is then continued till the fall of Tarichaeae two months later. 
For Book 1 and part of Book 1, there are parallel narratives in 
Josephus’ Antiquities, (Books x111-xx) and many of the incidents 
of Books 11 and 111 are retold in the “Life.” These parallel narra- 
tives show striking discrepancies which indicate that the writer 
was not always the most scrupulous and careful of historians, in 
spite of the lofty tone he takes in regard to Greek mendacity and 
to his own rigid ideals of truth in history. 

Just what his rank is as a historian, what his methods were, 
and what the value of his work is, Mr. Thackeray discusses fully 
in the excellent Introduction to this volume. The book had a dis- 
tinct political purpose. It was written first in Aramaic and so pub- 
lished. Later, Josephus prepared a Greek version with much labor 
and no little help from Greek friends, who may have furnished 
him with his literary allusions and almost certainly revised his 
Greek. This fact alone would vitiate the stylistic tests by which 
certain writers—especially Van Liempt in Mnemosyne Lv 
(1927), 109-16 — have sought to prove the authenticity of the 
famous passage referring to Jesus. 

It is to be hoped that the Slavic version of the Jewish War, to 
which Mr. Thackeray refers (pp. x-xi) may soon be made fully 
available in the original or in translation. Whether it goes back to 
the original Aramaic or to Josephus’ own first Greek draft, it will 
be of the highest interest to scholars. 

But if the form in which Josephus tells his story must in part 
be credited to his assistants, the matter is his own and is of high 
value. There are few military narratives more graphic than the 
account of the defeat of Cestius (Book 11) at Beth-Horon and the 
siege of Jotapata (Book 111). In the last, the peculiar and discor- 
dant qualities of this remarkable man are fully evidenced. He was 
a braggart, a truckler, a time-server, with an astonishing inge- 
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nuity for saving his skin whole. But he was no coward, and he was 
a redoubtable captain, resourceful, persistent, and daring. It is no 
infrequent combination in soldiers of all nations and times. 

Mr. Thackeray’s translation exhibits the qualities indicated in 
the review of Vol. 1, CLAssicaL JOURNAL; cf. xxu1 (1927), 230- 
35. There are a few cases in which his renderings can hardly be de- 
fended. Surely t@v 6xhwv (1, 224, p. 104) means “the heavy in- 
fantry” and not “the armoury.” Again, 5’ txegBodnv (11, 250, p. 
420) is “through excessive prosperity” and not “in defiance of 
fortune,” while in 1, 643, the participle 5eioas can scarcely be 
construed with the following infinitive. The apparent meaning 
is, “The soldier in terror refused to go alone.” 

There are other cases in which Mr. Thackeray’s versions seem 
infelicitous. The xAtagyor of 1, 233, p. 108, are Jewish officers and 
the term “tribunes”’ is, accordingly, slightly inept. “Divorced his 
wife” would be better than “dismissed” (1, 432, p. 205). Mioos 
(1, 445, p. 210) is “blood-pollution” rather than “abominable 
crimes.” In 1, 633 (p. 300) xgootatns is “protector” or “patron,” 
not “master,” although in 11, 36, the word “master” is used of the 
emperor in a slightly different connection. And 111, 133 (p. 616): 
the rout of a Roman army was not an “affront”’ to the commander 
defeated but to the Roman people, and it is so stated. 

The plan of the Loeb edition precludes as full an annotation 
as Josephus needs and as Mr. Thackeray would doubtless have 
liked to give. As an outside, if biased, observer of Roman society, 
Josephus — particularly in the books which deal with contempo- 
rary affairs — has first-rate documentary importance. Those who 
teach Caesar in schools ought to have at hand for constant refer- 
ence Book 111, 70-126, which gives the organization and opera- 
tions of a Roman army as described by an eye witness, and by 
one who saw the army in action as friend and as foe. Particularly 
Caesar’s Nervian campaign will take on new color if read in the 
light of Sections 85-92, and the siege of Jotapata (Sections 158- 
170) will add important details to the picture Caesar gives of his 
many siege operations. The earlier detailed account of a Roman 
army which we find in Polybius v1, 19-42, describes the pre- 
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Marian organization and is not so close to Caesar’s military prac- 
tice as the account furnished by Josephus. 

Mr. Thackeray suggests (p. 674) that Josephus, who boasts 
of his skill as an interpreter of dreams, claimed kinship with his 
namesake Joseph. That can hardly be the case, after all, since 
Josephus tells us frequently that he was a priest and therefore of 
the tribe of Levi, and the Josephids — who incidentally must have 
disappeared with the fall of Samaria—could not have been 
priests. 

Max RapIN 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


St. G. Stock, Plato, Apology*: New York, Oxford University 
Press, American Branch (1922). Pp. 68+ 71. $1.00. 

This book was designed to provide young students with a gen- 
eral introduction to the writings of Plato and to give them a full- 
length portrait of Socrates. In a general way, both objectives are 
achieved. In certain particulars, however, the Introduction, the 
Notes, and the Vocabulary leave something to be desired. In the 
Introduction, for example, a young student may be enticed into 
believing that the oration of Demosthenes against Timocrates 
(§ 151) gives a faithful reproduction of the dicastic oath. But 
the Timocrates passage is corrupt, containing some matters which 
do not belong in the oath and omitting others which certainly 
were a part of it. In the Notes, space is not always utilized 
judiciously. A young student might wonder why pndéva, rather 
than ovdéva, appears in 21A, but the notes give no assistance. In- 
stead, six lines are given in connection with the same passage to 
the quotation of the oracle as recorded by the scholiast, to a 
statement of the fact that Diogenes quotes one line of the same 
oracle, and finally to a conjectural emendation of the scholiast’s 
text. In 22B, attois is set down as a dative of agent, which, indeed, 
it is; but the beginner is left to wonder why the dative is used 
here rather than the preposition with the genitive, the construction 
with which he is much more familiar. The presence of the last dv 
in 30B will puzzle a beginner, but there is no help in the Notes. 
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A cross reference to 29C and the note would give the necessary 
assistance. The Vocabulary omits 6pitoxdvw, For the verb pevyw 
only two meanings are given: “fly from, escape.”’ Neither of these 
meanings will translate the word in its technical sense. The tech- 
nical meaning of the middle voice of tywsaw is made clear, but for 
the active we find only “honour, respect, estimate.’ These mean- 
ings will not translate the active use of the word in 37C. 

In the Introduction to the first edition, which appeared in 1887, 
the editor states that it is his aim to give his book a “distinctive 
character” and that he will attempt to gain his end by “neglecting 
the labors of others.’”’ Why any scholar should wish to divest 
himself of the rich heritage of centuries is a puzzling question. 
The present edition retains the “distinctive characteristics” of its 
predecessors. As a result, a young student is not introduced to 
books and authorities whose acquaintance he should make early. 
Riddell’s name appears here and there, but other scholars are 
rarely mentioned. Furthermore, why does a revised edition of 
1922 refer to Meier—Schoemann’s book of 1824? Shades of Lip- 
sius, Bonner, and Calhoun! 

The merits of this little book I cannot enumerate in a brief 
review. The fact that it is an Oxford Press publication in its 
third edition and the further fact that it was born of the rich 
experience of a gifted teacher recommend it to all who are en- 
gaged in teaching or studying Plato’s Apology. 

ALFRED P,. DoRJAHN 


NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 











Hints for Teachers 


[Edited by Marie B. Denneen, North Carolina College for Women, Greens- 
boro, North Carolina. The aims of this department are threefold: to assist 
the inexperienced teacher of Latin, to help the experienced teacher keep in 
touch with matters of interest in the professional world, and to serve as a 
receiving center and distributing point for questions and contributions on 
teaching problems. Questions will be answered by mail or in the pages of 
this department. Contributions in the form of short paragraphs dealing with 
projects, tests, interest devices, methods, and materials are requested. All 
correspondence should be addressed to the editor of this department. ] 


Objective Tests in First-Year Latin 

Teachers of Latin who are interested in objective tests will 
welcome a series of tests which will appear in this department 
beginning in this number. The tests are intended for first-semester 
Latin students. They are based on the vocabulary given in The 
College Entrance Word List* and on the forms and syntax out- 
lined for the first semester in Part I of the Report of the Classical 
Investigation. There will be three tests each on Vocabulary, De- 
rivatives, Forms, and Syntax and one test on Prepositions. We 
are indebted to Miss Lillian Dow, Negaunee, Michigan, and to 
Miss Jessie Talbot, Lincoln High School, Wisconsin Rapids, Wis- 
consin, for this very timely contribution. 


Test I on Vocabulary 


The first column contains a list of 25 Latin words; the second, 35 
English words. On the line at the left of the Latin word write the num- 
ber of the English word that is an exact equivalent of it. 


eaitipeinnianeees 1. silvarum 1. money 

snieenentiobeions 2. castra ponere 2. they were carrying 
\eunitasilaiania 3. signd 3. to lead 

ounpenainnivene 4. militem 4. brave 

seibiiainiieiats 5. manébd 5. I call 

isin 6. iam 6. he will lead 
eaniieiidinatiineni 7. diicere 7. O servant 


1A Latin Word List, College Entrance Examination Board, 431 West 117 
Street, New York City. 
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portabant 
flamen 
voco 
fortis 
peciinia 
regit 
pater 
serve 
élim 
miserant 
gladié 
monébatur 
aestate 


. dicet 
. sua 


dare 


. movi 
. celeriter 


8. 
9. 
10. 
11. 


12. 


13. 
14. 


15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 
24. 
25. 


26. 
27. 
28. 
29. 
30. 
31. 
32. 
33. 
34. 
35. 


they had sent 
with a sword 
by a signal 

in summer 

he was warned 
port 

to pitch camp 
king 

I have warned 
glory 

of the forests 
he rules 

once on a time 
father 

already 

swift 

river 

leader 

the soldier (direct object) 
they were sending 
he leads 
quickly 

her own 

I shall remain 
by voice 

to give 

he will carry 

I have moved 


Test II on Vocabulary 


In the first column is a list of 25 Latin words; in the second column 
there are 30 English words. On the line at the left of each Latin word, 
place the number of the English word having its meaning. 


auxilium 
caput 
eques 
hostis 
fortis 
interficere 


acer 
légatus 
filius 


— 
. 
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friend 
brave 
sword 
to think 
place 
river 
soldier 
ship 
head 








Ceeweseeres 
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ante 10. magnus 10. danger 
sein 11. gladius 11. to kill 
_— 12. mare 12. to be able 
sia 13. occupare 13. horseman 
an 14. castra 14. to leave 
_— 15. locus 15. city 
_— 16. navis 16. great or large 
sie 17. existimdre 17. keen 
wins 18. médns 18. village 
~—n 19. flimen 19. to seize 
sien 20. miles 20. son 
_ 21. posse 21. thousand 
sii 22. amicus 22. sea 
— 23. periculum 23. javelin 
sone 24. relinquere 24. farmer 
soak 25. urbs 25. body 
26. enemy 
27. lieutenant 
28. aid 
29. mountain 
30. camp 


Test III on Vocabulary 


In the first column are 25 Latin words. After each one are 4 English 
words, one of which will give you the meaning of the Latin word. 
Underline this one. Do not underline more than one English word in 
each group. 


_ 
SMORMPNAMS WN 


11. 
12. 
13, 
14. 
15. 


equus — water, horseman, equal, horse 
mater — material, mother, matter, mate 
proelium — army, reward, battle, defeat 
télum — sword, javelin, weapon, spear 
vir — virtue, man, strength, road 
civitas — citizen, country, state, master 
bonus — tall, good, efficient, straight 
lingua — song, duty, language, power 
impedire — to hear, gather, decide, hinder 
liber — child, free, book, library 
ager — farmer, field, weapon, gift 
mirus — tree, house, wall, fortification 
légatus — king, ruler, spy, envoy 
vicus — street, village, conqueror, city 
hom6é — house, earth, man, friend 
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16. vincere — to see, come, conquer, relate 

17. déligere —to delight, select, design, believe 
18. exercitus — exercise, home, army, forest 

19. filius — faith, child, daughter, son 

20. frimentum — reward, gift, grain, baggage 
21. oppidum — country, battlefield, town, road 
22. pons — gate, wall, bridge, part 

23. régnum — kingdom, region, throne, regiment 
24. socius — sun, leader, wall, comrade 

25. initium — attack, reward, beginning, enemy 


Random Notes on Words 

Dean S. E. Stout, of Indiana University, has consented to con- 
tribute to this department every month some notes on Latin words. 
Since the notes will not form an actual series they will appear 
under the title Random Notes on Words. 


SomE CoMPOUNDS OF RE- 


The fundamental meaning of the prefix re- is seen with words of mo- 
tion. It is a word of direction and is the opposite of pro, the latter mean- 
ing forward and the former back or backward. 

Motion back will neutralize previous forward motion, bringing one 
to the starting-point. This seems to be the origin of the meaning again, 
which becomes almost a competitor with the original meaning of this 
prefix in compounds. 

The idea of neutralization of previous action, of restoring a previous 
state or condition which is thought of as the natural, fundamental, or 
original state or condition and which had been disturbed or changed 
temporarily by the previous action, gives the key to the meaning of an 
interesting group of compounds of re-. The meaning of many of these 
is expressed in English by compounds of un-. It may be added that we 
naturally associate the conception of positive with forward movement 
and the idea of negative with movement in a backward direction. 

Revelo (velo, “to veil” ; Eng. reveal), “to unveil’ (not “to veil again’’) ; 
retego (tego, “to cover’), “to uncover”; relino (lino, “to smear’’), “to 
unseal”’; refigo (figo, “to make fast’), “to unfasten”; renodo (nodo, “to 
knot’), “to untie”; retexo (texo, “to weave’), “to unravel”; reneo (neo, 
“to spin’), “to unravel”; resutus (suo, “to sew”), “ripped open”; recingo 
(cingo, “to gird”), “to ungird”; retendo (tendo, “to stretch”), “to re- 
lease from tension”; recludo (claudo, “to close’), “to open’; resero 
(sero, “to lock by throwing a bolt’), “to unbolt.” It seems more probable, 
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when this whole group of words is considered, that resero comes to 
mean “to unlock” not primarily from the fact that the bolt is thrown back 
in unlocking but from the fact that the act undoes the previous act of 
throwing the bolt and restores the unlocked condition which is thought 
of as normal. 

Sido means “to sit down,” “to take a seat.” Resido is used for sitting 
down when the act comes at the end of motion, such as walking. It thus 
means both to stop and to sit down; i.e. it implies a return to an original 
situation which had been temporarily disturbed by the previous action. 
In such passages the force of the prefix seems to have eluded commenta- 
tors. See Vergil, Aen. 1, 505; 11, 739; v, 180, 290, 702; vi11, 232, 467, 503; 
1x, 539; and in a figurative sense Aen. vi1, 27; Georg. 11, 480. The poet 
uses resido only in contexts in which this force of the prefix makes the 
compound appropriate. It seems not improbable also that the prefix first 
appeared in resto and resisto in connections in which halting as well as 
standing was implied. 

Similarly requies, not quies, is the proper word for quiet that follows 
turmoil or struggle. The struggle is thought of as having broken a state 
of inactivity to which return is being made. In the prayer often placed 
on tombstones or coffins, requiescat in pace, the prefix, with rapid and 
unobtrusive touch as gentle and as sympathetic as a mother’s sigh, 
sketches in a theory of life as a background for the prayer: Out of 
undisturbed quiet the soul comes into the mortal body at birth; now 
that the harassments of its earthly existence are over, may it find once 
more that unfevered calm. 


”” 66 


The Attainment of Ultimate Objectives 

Professor W. L. Carr, University of Michigan, has contributed 
Some Classroom Activities Directed toward the Attainment of 
Ultimate Objectives Commonly Regarded As Valid for First- 
Year Latin. The activities will appear in consecutive numbers of 
the JOURNAL. 


Objective III —Increased ability to spell English words of Latin 
derivation 


1. The teacher points out to the pupils the Latin spelling of roots, pre- 
fixes, and suffixes in commonly misspelled English words derived 
from Latin; e.g. “separate,” “laboratory,” “oc-curr-ence.” 

2. The pupil makes parallel lists of Latin words and their English 
derivatives showing similarity of spelling and underscores the com- 
mon elements; e.g. temporis: temporary. 

3. The pupil collects Latin and English pairs of words which show the 
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form which the more important Latin suffixes take in English; e.g. 
patientia: patience. 

The pupil analyzes English words so as to show their prefixes, roots, 
and suffixes, with especial attention to double consonants and assim- 
ilation of prefixes. 

The pupil is asked to spell the English word related by derivation to 
a selected list of Latin words; e.g. discipulus: disciple. 

The pupil makes a list of English derivatives ending in -tion or -sion 
pairing with the fourth principal part of the Latin verb from which 
each is derived. 

The pupil learns a few simple rules (and chief exceptions) for the 
spelling of English words derived from Latin. 

The pupil learns to pronounce accurately Latin words containing 
double letters which regularly carry over into English derivatives 
except at the end of compounds; e.g. terra: territory; occurre: 
occurrence. 

The pupil forms English compounds involving the assimilation of a 
given prefix; e.g. ad- (ac-, af-, ag-, al-, an-, ap-, as-, at-, ac-). 


Objective 1V— Increased knowledge of the principles of English gram- 


mar 
1. 


The teacher uses as far as possible examples of English usage to 
illustrate principles of Latin grammar being taught; e.g. I see him: 
Ego eum video; Whom do you see: Quem tu vides; It is J: Brittan- 
nia est insula. 

The pupil applies to English his knowledge of the difference in case- 
form between the direct object and the subject or a predicate use of 
a pronoun. 

Pupil applies to English the principle of agreement between a 3d 
person singular subject and a present indicative verb. 

Pupil applies to English the principle that a participle must modify 
a noun or pronoun and not be left dangling. 

The pupil makes a list of rules of Latin grammar which are applic- 
able also to English. 

Pupil develops through translation the habit of applying the prin- 
ciples of English grammar which he has learned as rules in English 
or through his study of Latin. 

The pupil applies to English his keener sense of tense usage in prin- 
cipal or subordinate clauses. 


Phonology and Pedagogy 
These practical and suggestive statements concerning the ap- 
plication of principles of phonology to the teaching of Latin are 
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contributed by John F. Gummere, Penn Charter School, German- 
town, Pennsylvania. Teachers who have not tried them are due 
to have a pleasant surprise in the appreciative understanding which 
appears in the attitude of their pupils. Mr. Gummere writes that, 
for pedagogical purposes, the development of the examples cited 
is neither given in full nor is the discussion of a word intended 
to cover syllables other than those which serve the immediate 


purpose. 

Part of the Latin teacher’s stock in trade is an all-around knowledge. 
Surely it is not unreasonable to urge that every teacher know the most 
elementary principles of the development of Latin within itself. I main- 
tain that such knowledge is useful in two ways: first, it gives a teacher 
a clearer understanding of the working of forms and inflections, to say 
nothing of etymologies and compounds; second, as I shall show later, it 
can be put to some immediate practical uses, aside from the general 
benefits which it brings. One of the general benefits is some comprehen- 
sion of Latin as a language and of language itself, considered, not as a 
means to some end, but as an object for study apart from content or style 
or anything else. Teachers of elementary Latin are often in a peculiarly 
advantageous position for laying a foundation for intelligent compari- 
son of Latin with other languages and for assisting pupils in dealing 
with them. Much more often than not they are quite unable to make ade- 
quate use of their opportunity. 

As a specific instance of the application of an elementary principle of 
vowel change (technically known as vowel weakening) consider the vowel 
a in syllables which do not end in a consonant. The first syllable of 
facié is fa-; it is a regular phenomenon for a in such a syllable (techni- 
cally called an “open” syllable to weaken to 7 when in the interior of a 
word. Consequently we have cdnficid, efficid, etc. We also see by this 
principle that /talia cannot be a native Latin word of early origin. The 
weakening of vowels was over by the time of Plautus. The vowel a in a 
“closed” syllable, i.e. one that ends in a consonant, becomes e when in the 
interior of a word. Thus we have fac- the first syllable of factus, appear- 
ing as fec- in effectus, etc., and ann(us) appears as part of biennium. 

It is not necessary for anyone to insist upon a detailed study of the 
history of the Latin language. Enough can be learned in one term of 
graduate work. To say, “I know nothing of Oscan, or rhotacism, or 
vowel weakening, or assimilation,” is no disgrace; it is not necessary to 
know much. It is most unwise to neglect these phenomena entirely. 

Some other practical applications of fundamental principles of phonol- 
ogy are as follows: 
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Pupils often write Gcerrimus with one r or facillimus with one 1. This 
is a natural mistake; but it is one which can be avoided if the class is 
shown that words like the two given form their superlatives by adding a 
short form of the superlative suffix. Instead of using -issimus they use 
-simus. Thus *liber-simus and *simil-simus simply change the s of -simus 
to agree with the preceding consonant. This is called assimilation. (One 
more instance of the -simus suffix can be seen in *mag-simus > maxi- 
mus.) Further examples of the very same assimilation are to be found in 
certain present infinitives. Thus the termination of the present active 
infinitive at the period which we wish to consider was *-se. Adding this 
to the stem of ferd we get *fer-se which becomes ferre by the same 
change. Adding it to a stem of volo we get *vel-se which becomes velle as 
above. Adding it to the stem of sum we get esse with no change at all. 
It is not necessary to make a class memorize these changes, but every- 
body knows that if a pupil can be shown why he does something instead 
of having to do it in the dark, by rote, he is going to be better taught. It 
is possible to extend this explanation of the ending of the present in- 
finitive (if indeed you are not forced to do so by questions about other 
infinitives). S becomes r between vowels (rhotacism) so that *amd-se 
and *audi-se become amdre and audire by regular change. Dr. Sturtevant 
mentions other words which show this same change such as aes, aeris, in 
his article in the CLassicaL JoURNAL, xx11I (1928), 258-65, entitled 


“Phonetic Laws.” 


The Chalk Talk for the Latin Club 
The following has been suggested by Miss Lillian B. Lawler, 
University of Kansas, as a possibility for the Latin club: 


Have large sheets of wrapping paper prepared on a standard, as in 
professional chalk talks. On each sheet the student has sketched before- 
hand, lightly in pencil, a picture from H. W. Johnston’s Private Life of 
the Romans’ or from his own text. He goes over the pencil lines with 
heavy crayon or brush, talking as he does so about the thing he is draw- 
ing—a Roman chair, kitchen utensil, garment, house, or anything 
desired. An alternative is to have another student talk while the first 


student draws. 


1 Chicago, Scott, Foresman & Co. (1903). 
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[Edited by Clarence W. Gleason, Roxbury Latin School, Boston, Mass., for 
territory covered by the Associations of New England and the Atlantic States; 
Daniel W. Lothman, East High School, Cleveland, Ohio, for the Middle States 
east of the Mississippi River; George Howe, the University of North Carolina, 
Chapel Hill, North Car., for the Southeastern States; Walter Miller, the 
University of Missouri, Columbia, Mo., for the Southwestern States; and 
Franklin H. Potter, the University of lowa, Iowa City, Iowa, for the territory 
of the Association west of the Mississippi, exclusive of Louisiana and Texas. 
News from the Pacific Coast may be sent to Walter A. Edwards, Los 
Angeles High School, Los Angeles, Cal. 

This department will present everything that is properly news of general 
appeal, but considerations of space compel the editors to ask that items be 
made as brief as possible. Whenever feasible, it is preferable to print pro- 
grams of meetings which would draw an attendance from a large area as 
live news in advance of the date rather than as dead news after the event. 
In this connection it should be remembered that the November issue, for ex- 
ainy appears on October fifteenth and that the forms close on September 

th. 





Adelbert College, Western Reserve University 

Dr. Robert S. Rogers, who has been instructor in Classics at Princeton 
for the last four years, has come to Adelbert College as assistant profes- 
sor of Classics. He is a former Fellow of the American Academy at 
Rome and the son of Professor R. G. Rogers, the distinguished Oriental- 
ist. 


American Academy in Rome 

The American Academy in Rome announces its annual competitions 
for the Fellowships in Classical Studies. There are three fellowships to 
be awarded, each for a term of two years. Each Fellow will receive a 
stipend of $1,500 a year with an additional allowance of $250 a year to 
cover expenses of travel, and residence in the Academy free of charge. 
There is opportunity for extensive travel, including a trip to Greece. 
The competitions are open to unmarried men or women not over 30 years 
of age, who are citizens of the United States. Entries will be received 
until February Ist. 

Attention is called to the following general regulations. Persons who 
desire to compete for one of these fellowships must fill out a form of 
application and file it with the Secretary, together with letters of recom- 
mendation, not later than February Ist. They must submit evidence of 
attainment in Latin literature, Greek literature, Greek and Roman history 
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and archaeology, and also ability to use German and French. A knowl- 
edge of Italian is strongly recommended. Candidates will be required 
without fail to present published or unpublished papers so as to in- 
dicate their fitness to undertake special work in Rome. 

The Fellows will be selected by a jury of nine eminent scholars. 

For detailed circular and application blank apply to Roscoe Guernsey, 
Executive Secretary of the American Academy, 101 Park Avenue, 
New York City. 


American School at Athens 

Three fellowships in the American School of Classical Studies at 
Athens, each with a stipend of $1,200, are offered for year 1929-30, two 
in Greek archaeology and one in the language, literature, and history of 
ancient Greece. These fellowships are open to graduates of colleges and 
universities in the United States. The awards are based on the results of 
competitive examinations, which will be given March 18-20, 1929, at 
places convenient to the candidates. The examinations assume a degree 
of preparation which usually requires one or more years of graduate 
work, 

Applications should be made before January 1, 1929, to the Chairman 
of the Committee on Fellowships, Professor Samuel E. Bassett, Univer- 
sity of Vermont, Burlington, Vt., to whom all inquiries about the fellow- 
ships should be addressed. 


Chicago 

Mr. E. H. Scott, senior member of Scott, Foresman and Co., died on 
October 3. Many of our members counted Mr. Scott among their warm 
personal friends, and his interest in classical teaching is well known. 


Cornell College 

The Latin Club of Cornell College, Mount Vernon, Iowa, has held 
monthly meetings at the home of Professor and Mrs. Mark E. Hutchin- 
son during the year 1927-28. Some of the subjects considered during the 
year were “Roman Women,” “Practice of Medicine among the Romans,” 
“Roman Sports,” “Roman Music,” and “Roman Education.” One meeting 
was given over to Professor Miller’s Dido Episode from the Aeneid and 
another to the “Ludus” from Decem Fabulae. 

For the last meeting of the year the Club staged a Roman Banquet. 
The menus were in the forms of scrolls and some attempt was made to 
serve Roman dishes and to follow the procedure of a cena and commis- 
satio with an offering of meal to the gods, an invocation to the Lares, 
etc. Augustus was present in the person of the President of the College. 
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The wine was crowned, and guests were entertained by dancing girls and 
music. Little Mark Hutchinson, still under four, sang several Latin 
songs, and two of the club members gave a classic dance. 

The object of the club has been to combine a serious purpose with a 
good social time. In the two years of its existence, the club has been 
a great help to the department of Latin. 


University of Kansas 

The University of Kansas chapter of Eta Sigma Phi, codperating with 
the Classical Club, recently staged a dramatic reading, in costume, of the 
Trojan Women of Euripides, using the translation by Gilbert Murray. 


The Linguistic Institute 

The following report is furnished by Professor E. H. Sturtevant: In 
the effort to foster scientific linguistic study, American grammarians or- 
ganized the Linguistic Society of America in 1924. The contacts estab- 
lished at the annual meetings and through the Society’s publications 
have been of incalculable value, but need was felt for more extended 
conference. So it was voted in December, 1927, to hold a Linguistic 
Institute for six weeks during the summer of 1928. It was put under the 
direction of a committee consisting of E. H. Sturtevant (Yale), R. E. 
Saleski (Bethany), and R. G. Kent (Pennsylvania). New Haven was 
selected as the place for the session, and Yale University granted the use 
of classrooms and library facilities on generous terms. Important finan- 
cial support was furnished by the Carnegie Corporation of New York. 

In order to attract scholars to the Institute formal courses and public 
lectures were arranged. Thirty-seven courses on different phases of 
grammatical science were offered — undoubtedly a wider range in this 
particular field than has ever before been offered anywhere. 

The courses of particular interest to classical scholars were announced 
in the CLAssICAL JOURNAL xx11I (1928), 380. But perhaps it was a mis- 
take to pick out certain courses as being of interest to any particular 
group; a striking feature of the Institute was the general disregard of 
departmental lines. Persons whose ordinary work is in the classics were 
members of the courses in Introduction to Linguistic Science, Old 
Provencal, Early Irish, Gothic and Comparative Germanic Philology, 
Church Slavonic, Comparative Grammar of the Semitic Languages, 
Hebrew, and Arabic. 

One result of the unusual grouping of students from different depart- 
ments, and of the maturity and extensive training of some of the 
students, was that some of the smaller courses were rather conferences 
between scholars. The public lectures were followed by so much dis- 
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cussion that here too there was give and take on both sides. In fact, some 
of the lectures led to debates that lasted for the remainder of the ses- 
sion, and that will permanently affect the scientific thinking of the 
participants. 

The attendance at the Institute was not large; it had sixty-five mem- 
bers representing thirty-four colleges and universities, two museums, 
and six secondary schools. The significance of the experiment comes 
from the character of the members (thirty-three of them were doctors 
of philosophy, and thirty-five were professors in college or university), 
and from the enthusiasm which they brought to their work. It is already 
clear that the Institute can be developed into such a center for linguistic 
studies as the Marine Biological Laboratory at Woods Hole has become 
for biology. 

Another session is being arranged for next summer, to be held in New 
Haven from July 8 to August 16. 


College of Wooster 

Professor Jonas O. Notestein, for fifty-five years Professor of Latin 
and head of the Department of Latin in the College of Wooster, died 
June 15, 1928. A member of the first graduating class of Wooster, Dr. 
Notestein during his long service was an outstanding member of the 
faculty. A particularly inspiring teacher himself, he was especially suc- 
cessful in the training of his students to teach Latin, and many of them 
followed in his footsteps. He was honored by degrees from the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh, Wabash College, and the College of Wooster. He 
is succeeded by his former pupil, Dr. Frank Hewitt Cowles. 
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